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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Account of Davis’ Streght Whale Fithery will be inferted upon a fmaller 
fcale. We prefer fubsraion to multiplication. 

E. P. H’s Mathematical Queftion, about the old woman and her Eggs, per. 
haps may be batched next fettmg time. 

A real charafer, from life, aims at the living, and infults the deatt—confe. 
quently inadmiffib!e. 

Philofophical Queftions, are received, and will be inferted. 

Various other favours from correfpondents, are received, and due atten. 
tion will be paid to them. 

; Jo the OFFSPRING of the NINE. 

Solution to the Puzzle in laft Magazine by a Dartmouth Sophimore, aged 1S, 

y E. P. H. Lavinia, Caffius and feveral others, are gratefully acknowledged. 
hilo Mufico obtained the preference, having favoured us with Notes to ac- 
company the Words. 

Lines to Spring, by the author of the Cot, will be inferted in the month 
of April. 

J. W. L’s Invocation to Hope, received, as a prelude to future communi- 
cations. 

Elegiack Lines, facred to the memory of Mrs. Abigail Fones, are fo replete 
with poetick excellence, that we could not deny ourfelves the pleafure of tranf- 
planting them to the Seat of the Mufes, and with that Philenia may long adorn 
the Temple of Minerva. 

Nuptial Verfes, from a brother to his fitter, will appear next month.—If the 
courtfhip was as lengthy, alas poor fouls! ~ 

New Epilogue to the Recruiting Officer, does honour to Conftantia’s heart. 

Florella, by B. fentimental and pretty. ; 

Belinda’s Fragment of Irifh Sonnet, happily paraphrafed ; we requeft a con- 
tinuance of her correfpondence. 

Euphelia, ever merits attention. Her Spring, is Nature. 

Extracts from the Zenith of Glory, fhall be continued whenever there is 
opportunity. 

he Beardlefs youth—may tarry at Fericho till bis beard is grown. 

Try me, prove me,—indulge us to decline both. 

We would efteem it a peculiar favour, if our correfpondents, in general, 
would be more concife. Some, wifely think they thall be read, for their much 
writing ; as others expect to be beard for their much {peaking. 

Authors are requefted to TITLE their refpective performances ; as_per- 
haps our own ideas upon this fubje€t, may not always coincide with the writers. 

RkAtTA.—At the clofe of the Letter, figned George Pennock, publithed 
in December Magazine, page 783, for your fervant, read your friend. The al- 
teration of the word, was in reality an unintentional error ; for we really pre- 
fer the communications of an ingenious friend, as this valuable writer truly is, 
to the complimentary language of fervants, who never ferved us only in idea. 
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DESCRIPTION of the COURT HOUSE in Sacem. 


[Iluftrated by a neatly Engraved CopperPrate.] 


HE Court Houfe in Salem, isa 
large, elegant building, and 
ftands towards the endof a handfome, 
{pacious ftreet. On the lower floor, 
on the eaftern fide, is a range of ot- 
fices, large and convenient ; one of 
which is oceupied by the Clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas for the coun- 
of Effex ; in which are kept all the 
records of that court: The other two 
are ufed as offices, for the Sele&tmen 


and Affeffors of the town of Salem. 


The remainder of the lower ftory is a 
fine capacious area, for walking, &c. 

The fecond ftory is of a 
large court hall, with feats on every 
fide, for the J officers of the 
court, and for auditors—faid to 
be the bet conftructed room, for the 
holding of courts, of any in the Com- 





monwealth, and perhaps is not ex- 
ceeded by any in the United States. 
In the cctheg is a handfome ventilator. 
Back of the Judges’ feat is a Venetian 
window, highly finifhed in the Ionick 
order; which affords a beautiful prof- 
pect, ot a fine river, extenfive well 
cultivated fields and groves; in addi- 
tion to which, the pafling and repaf- 
fing of veffels continually, in the river, 
makes a pleafing variety. There is 
alfo on this floor a convenient lobby 
for Jurors, &c. 

This houfe was begun in 1785, and 
ae tet in 1786, at the joint ex- 
penfe of the county of Effex and town 
of Salem. The plan of it was defigned 
by the ingenious Mr.Samuel M‘intire, 
and executed by that able architect, 
Mr. Daniel Bancroft, both of Salem. 








CHASTITY an appiTIoNAL ORNAMENTtO BEAUTY. 


[A Scrap, from the SpecTATor.] 


HERE is no charm in the female 

A fex, that can fupply the place of 
virtue. Without innocence, beauty 
isunlovely, and quality contemptible ; 
good breeding degenerates into wan- 
tonnefs, and witinto impudence. It 
ts obferved, that all the virtues are 
Fepreiented by both painters and fta- 
tuanes under female fhapes ; but if 


any one of them has a more particular 
title to that fex, it is Modefty. I 
fhall leave it to the divines to guard 
them again(t the oppofite vice, as they 
may be overpowered by temptations ;, 
it is fuffictent for me to have warned 
them againt it, as they may be led 
aftray by inftinct. 


The 
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On the Equality of the Sexes. 
ro rus EDITORS or tote MASSACHUSETTS. MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following Essay is yielded to the patronage of Candour.—TIf it bath been antici- 
pated, the teflimony of many refpectable perfons, who faw it in manufcript as eatly 
as the year 1779, can obviate the imputation of plagiarifm. 


On the EQUALITY of the SEXES, 


THAT minds are not alike, full well I know, 
This truth each day’s experience will fhow ; 
To heights furprifing fome great {pirits foar, 
With inborn ftrength myfterious depths explore ; 
‘Their eager gaze furveys the path of light, 
Confett it flood to Newton's — fight. 
Deep fcience, like a bathful maid retires, 
And but the ardent breaft her worth infpires ; 
By perieverance the coy fair is won, 
And Genius, led by Study, wears the crown. 
But fome there are who wifh not to improve, 
Who never can the path of knowledge love, 
Whofe fouls almoft with the dul! body one, 
- With anxious care each mental pleafure fhun ; 
Weak is the level’d, enervaied mind, 
And but while here to vegetate defign’d. 
‘The torpid {pirit mingling with its clod, 
Can fearcely boaft its origin trom God 5 
Stupidly dull-—they move progreffing on— 
They eat, and drink, and ali their work is done. 
While others, emuious of fweet applaufe, 
Induftrious feek for each event a caufe, ‘ 
‘Tracing the hidden fprings whence knowledge flows, 
Which nature all in beauteous order fhows. 
Yet cannot I their fentiments imbibe, 
Who this diftinétion to the fex aicribe, 
As if a woman’s form muft needs enrol, 
‘ A weak, a fervile, an inferiour foul ; 
And that the guife of man mutt ftill proclaim, 
Greatneis of mind, and him, to be the fame : 
Yet as the hours revolve fair proofs arife, ~ 
Which the bright wreath of growing fame fupplies ; 
And in paft times fome men have funk fo low, 
That female records nothing /e/s can thow. 
But imbecility is {till confin’d, 
And by the lordiy fex to us confign’d ; 
‘They rob us of the power t’ improve, 
And then declare we only trifies love ; 
Yet hafte the era, when the world fhail know, 
‘That fuch diftinGtions only dwell below ; 
‘The foul unfetter'd, to no fex confin'’d, 

Was for the abodes of cloudlefs day defign’d. 
Mean time we emulate their manly fires, 
Though erudition all theit thoughts infpires, 

Yet nature with eguality imparts, 
Aad noble paffions, (well e’en female bearts. 


S it upon mature confideration we not the intellectual powers be ranged 
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adopt the idea, that nature is thus 
sartial in her diftributions? Is it 
indeed a*fact, that the hath yielded to 
onc half of the human fpecies fo un- 
queftionable a mental fuperiority ? I 
know that to both fexes elevated un- 
derftandings, and the reverfe, are com- 
mon. But, fuffer me to afk, in what 
the minds of fémales are fo notori- 
eufly deficient, or unequal, May 


under thefe four heads—imagination, 
reafon, memory and judgment. ‘The 
province of imagination hath loag 
fince been furrendered up to us, and we 
have been crowned undoubted fove- 
reigns of the regions of fancy. In- 
vention is perhaps the moft arduous 
effort of the mind ; this branch of 
imagination hath been particularly 
ceded to us, and we have been ae 
ou 








gut of mind invefted with that cre- 
ative faculty. Obferve the variety of 
fafhions (here I bar the contemptuous 
{mile) which diftinguith and adorn the 
female world ; how continually are 
they changing, infomuch that they al- 
molt render the wife man’s aflertion 
problematical, and we are ready to 
fay, there is fomething new under the fun. 
Now what a playtulnefs, what an 
exuberance of fancy, what ftrength of 
inventine imagination, doth this con- 
tinual variation difcover ? Again, it 
hath been obferved, that if the turpi- 
tude of the conduct of our fex, hath 
been ever fo enormous, fo extremely 
ready are we, thatthe very fir(t thought 
prefents us with an apology, fo plau- 
fible, as to produce our actions even 
in anamiable light. Another inftance 
of our creative powers, is our talent 
for flander ; how ingenious are we at 
inventive fcandal? what a formi- 
dable ftory can we in a moment fabri- 
cate merely from the force of a pro- 
lifick imagination ? how many repu- 
tations, in the fertile brain of a female, 
have been utterly defpoiled ? how in- 
duftrious are we at improving a hint ? 
fufpicion how eafily do we convert 
ifto conviction, and conviction, em- 
bellithed by the power of eloquence, 
ftalks abroad to the furprife and con- 
fufion of unfuipecting innocence. 
Perhaps it will be afked if I furnith 
thefe tacts as inftances of excellency 
in our fex. Certainly not ; but as 
proofs of a creative faculty, of a 
ively imagination. Afluredly great 
activity of mind is thereby difcovered, 
and was this activity properly direct- 
ed, what beneficial effects would fol- 
low. Is the needle and kitchen fuf- 
ficient to employ the operations of a 
foul thus organized? 1 fhould con- 
ceive not. Nay, it is a truth that 
thofe very departments leave the in- 
telligent principle vacant, and at li- 
berty for fpeculation. Are we de- 
ficient in reafon ? we can only reafon 
from what we know, and if an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge hath 
been denied ws, the inferiority of our 
fex, cannot fairly be deduced from 
thence. Memory, I believe, will be 
allowed us in common, fince every 
one’s expericnce muft teftify, that a 
loquacious old woman is as freqvent- 
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ly met with, as 2 communicative old 
man ; their fubjects are alike drawn 
from the fund of other times, and the 
tranfactions of their youth, or of ma- 
turer life, entertain, or perhaps fatigue 
you, in the evening of their lives. 
* But our judgment is not fo ftrong— 
we do not diftinguith fo well.”’—yY et 
it may be queitioned, from what doth 
this {uperiority, in this determmining 
faculty of the foul, proceed. May 
we not trace its fource in the differ 
ence of education, and continued ad- 
vantages ? Will it be faid that the 
judgment of a male of two years old, 
is more fage than that of a temale’s of 
the fame age ? I believe the reverie 
is generally obferved to be true. But 
from that period what partiality ! how 
is the one exalted, and the other de- 
preffed, by the contrary modes of ed- 
ucation which are adopted! the one 
is taught to afpire, and the other is 
early confined and limitted. As their 
years increafe, the fifter muft be 
wholly domefticated, while the broth- 
er is led by the hand through all the 
flowery paths of fcience. Grant that 
their minds are by nature equal, yet 
who fhall wonder at the apparent fu- 
periority, if indeed cuftom becomes 
Jecond nature ; nay if it taketh place of 
nature, and that it doth the experi- 
ence of each day will evince. At 
length arrived at womanhood, the 
uncultivated fair one feels a void, 
which the employments allotted her 
are by no means capable of filling, 
What can fhe do? tebooks fhe may 
not apply ; or if the doth, to thee 
only of the novel kind, \et the merit the 
appellation of a darned lady ; and 
what ideas have been affixed to this 
term, the obfervation of many can 
teflify. Fathion, fcandal,-and fome- 
times what is {till more reprehentible, 

are then called in to her relief; and 
who can fay to what lengths the lib- 
erties fhe takes may proceed. Mean- 
time the herfelf is moft unhappy ; the 

feels the want of a cultivated mind. 

Is fhe fingle, fhe in vain feeks to fill 

up time from fexual employments or 

amufements. Is fhe united toa perfon 

whofe foul nature made equal to her 

own, education hath fet him fo far 

above her, that in thofe entertainments 

which are productive of fuch rational 

felicity, 
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felicity, the is not qualified to accom- 
pany him. She experiences a morti- 
tying confcioufnels of inferiority, 
which embitters every enjoyment. 
Doth the perion to whom her adverfe 
fate hath configned her, poffefs a 
mind incapable of improvement, fhe 
is equally wretched, in being fo clofe- 
ly connected with an individual whom 
the cannot but defpife. Now, was fhe 
tek the fame inftructors as her 
rother, (with an eye however to their 
particular departments) for the em- 
ployment of a rational mind an ample 
field would be opened.’ In aftronomy 
the might catch a glimpfe of the im- 
menfity of the Deity, and thence fhe 
would form amazing conceptions of 
the auguft and fupreme Intelligence. 
In geopraphy fhe would admire Jeho- 
vah in the midft of his benevolence ; 
thus adapting this globe to the vari- 
ous wants and amujements of its in- 
habitants. In natural philofophy the 
would adore the infinite majefty of 
heaven, clothed in condefcenfion ; 
and as fhe traverfed the reptile world, 
fhe would hail the goodnefs of a cre- 
ating God. <A mind, thus filled, 
would have little room for the trifles 
with which our fex are, with too 
much juttice, accufed of amufing them- 
felves, and they would thus be ren- 
dered fit companions for thofe, who 
fhould one day wear them as their 
crown. Fafhions, in their variety, 
would then give place to conjectures, 
which might perhaps conduce to the 
improvement of the literary world ; 
and there would be no ‘tetfare for 
flander or detraction. Reputation 
would not then be blafied, but ferious 
fpeculations would occupy the lively 
imaginations of the fex. Unneceffary 
vifits would be precluded, and that 
cuftom would only be indulged by 
way of relaxation, or to anfwer the 
demands of confanguinity and friend- 
fhip. Females would become difcreet, 
their judgments would be invigorated, 
and their partners for life being cir- 
cumfpeétly chofen, an unhappy Hy- 
ren would then be as rare, as is now 
the reverfe. 

Will it be urged that thofe acquire 
ments would fuperfede our domeftick 
duties. I anfwer that every requifite 
in female economy is cafily attained ; 


and, with truth I can add, that whea’ 
once attained, they require no further 
mental attention. Nay, while we are 


’ purfuing the needle, or the fuperinten. * 


dency of the family, I repeat, that our 
minds are at full liberty for reflection ; 
that imagination may exert itfelf in 
foil vigor ; and that if a juft founda- 
tion is carly laid, our ideas will then 
be worthy of rational beings. If we 
were induftrious we might eafily find 
time to arrange them upon paper, or 
fhouid avocations prefs too hard for 
fuch an indulgence, the hours allotted 
for converfation would at leaft become 
more refined and rational. Should it 
ftill be vociferated, ‘‘ Your domeftick 
employments are fufficient’’-—-I would 
calmly afk, is it reafonable, that a 
candidate for immortality, for the 
joys of heaven, an intelligent being, 
who is to fpend an eternity in con- 
templating the works of Deity, fhould 
at prefent be fo degraded, as to be 
atlowed no other ideas, than thofe 
which are fuggefted by the mechanifin 
of a pudding, or the fewing the feams 
of a garment ? Pity that all fuch cen- 
furers of female improvement do not 
go one ftep further, and deny their 
tuture exiftence ; to be confiftent they 
furely ought. 
Yes, ye lordly, ve hauglity fex, our 
fouls are by nature egual to yours ; 
the fame breath of God animates, en- 
livens, and invigorates us ; and that 
we are not fallen lower than your- 
felves, let thofe witnefs who have 
greatly towered above the various 
difcouragements by which they have 
been fo heavily oppreffed ; and though 
I am endceuniated with the lift of ce- 
lebrated charaéters on either fide, yet 
from the obfervations I have made in 
the contracted circle in which I have 
moved, I dare confidently believe, 
that from the commencement of time 
to the prefent day, there hath been as 
many females, as males, who, by the 
mere force of natural powers, have Me- 
rited the crown of applaufe ; who, 
thus uraffifted, have feized the wreath of 
fame. 1 know there are who alfert, 
that as the animal powers of the one 
fex are fuperiour, of courfe their 
mental faculties alfo nut be ftronger ; 
thus attributing ftrength of mind to 
the tranfient organization of this earth 
born 












born tenement. Butif this reafon- 
ing is juft, man muft be content to 
yield the palm to many of the brute 
creation, fince by not a few of his 
brethren of the field, he is far. fur- 
paifed in bodily ftrength. Moreover, 
was this argument admitted, it would 
rove too much, for occular demon- 
ration evinceth, that there are many 
robuft mafcul'ne ladies, and effeminate 
centlemen. Yet I fancy that Mr. 
Po e, though clogged with an enervat- 
ed body, and diftinguiffed by a dimin- 
utive ftature, could neverthelefs lay 
claim to greatnefs of foul ; and per- 
haps there are many other inftances 
which might be adduced to combat 
fo unphilofophica! an opinion. Do 





T is juftly obferved by Milton, that 

it is the bent of human nature to 
admit delight ; and pleafure, rightly 
underftood, muft be allowed to be 
that funmum bonum concerning which 
the ancients loft themfelves in vain dif- 
utes. Pleafure however feems to 
: confined to one ftage of life ; when 
routh, which the French emphatical- 
y call, la belle age, is over, pleaf- 
ure feems to expire at the fame 
time. The enjoyments of manhood 
are more clofely connected with rea- 
fon, and dull tranquillity is the ut- 
moft old age can hope for. Thefe 
reflections were raifed in my mind by 
a vifion I beheld a few nights ago, 
which I apprehend to have been occa- 
fioned by the impreffion made on me 
by Virgil’s beautiful defcription of the 
Elyfian Fields, which I had perufed 
with attention juft before I went to 
bed. I imagined myfelf in a plain of 
vat extent, the livelinefs ef whofe 
verdure -furpaffed any thing I had 
ever feen; through the midft of it 
rolled a river of a_ confiderable 
breadth, the banks of which feemed 
to refemble the Hefperian gardens ; 
they were beautifully variegated with 
vineyards, groves of pomegranate and 
orange, and orchards loaden with all 
forts of the moft delicious fruits. The 
azure canopy was of acolour not to 
be matched in the fineft citmate upon 
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The TEMPLE of PLEASURE.—A Vision. 


The Temple of Pleafure.—A Vifion. 435 


we not often fee, that when the clay 
built tabernacle is well nigh diffolved, 
when it is juft ready to mingle with 
the parent foil, the immortal inhabi- 
tant afpires to, and even attaineth 
heights the moft fublime, and which 
were before wholly unexplored. Pe- 
fides, were we to grant that animal 
ftrength proved any thing, taking into 
confideration the accuftomed impar- 
tiality of nature, we fhould be induc- 
ed to imagine, that fhe had invefied 
the female mind with fuperiour (trength 
as an equivalent for the bodily pow- 
ersof man. But waving this howe- 
ver palpable advantage, for equality 
only, we wilh to contend. 
[Tobe concluded next month.}- 





earth, nor reprefented by the pencil 
ofa Lorraine. Methought I advanc- 
ed to the banks of the river, where I 
faw a bark which was upon the point 
of fetting fail, and crowds of perfons, 
of both fexes, fteod upon the {hore 
waiting for a paflage. 

The bark refembled that in. which 
Cleopatra failed down the river Cyd- 
nus tomeet Mark Antony. I pretled 
forward with a crowd of young men, 
elate with hope, and flufhed with joy. 
When wé were upon the point of 
entering,a group of venerable old 
men epproached the pilot, and defir- 
ed to be admitted in preference to us, 
on account of theirage. ‘* The very 
plea zee urge (anfwered the pilot) 
exchides you ; the rule which obtains 
elfewhere is here inverted ; the bark 
is botind to the ifland of Pleafure, and 
in that voyage young men have al- 
ways the precedence.”” As foon as 
there was a fufficient number on board 
we fet off, and were wafted by a prof- 
perous gale to the ifland of Pleafure, 
foft mufick playing to entertain us 
during the pailage. As we approach- 
ed this ifland, the fragrance exhaled 
from thence, filled all our fenfes with 
delight ; and when we landed, a band 
of young perfons of both fexes ap- 
proached us, with eyes which fwam 
with joy, and welcomed us to the 
ifland of Pleafure. They were all of 
thera 
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them of the moft exquifite beauty, and 
dreffed in the gayeli and moft becom- 
ing manner imaginable, ‘Their treff- 
es were adorned with wreaths of 
finer flowers, than thofé gathered by 
Proferpine on Sicilian plains, and in 
their hands they heid garlands of the 
fame. After we had joined in their 
rocrriment, and fome time had paffed 
in the fprightly dance and in fongs, by 
lifening to which the foul was ravifh- 
ed with delight, a nymph, whofe form 
could not be furpafled by that of Ve- 
nus, addreffed the company to this 
effect : “ Avail yourfelves, my com- 
panions, of the dear, delightful davs 
of youth ; reafon, at that age, confifts 
entirely in the choice of pleafures. 
Let Love prefide over your feltivals ; 
cemeé, follow his footfteps : If your 
pleafirres are not enlivened by the 
influence of that God, they will foon 
yrove taflelefs and infipid ; he even 
s¢re offers your firft conquefts ; he 
waits only for your vows ; make hafte 
to be happy.” 

She then propéfed to conduét us 
to the Temple of Pleafure, which 
ftood not far off, furrounded by a dée- 
lightful grove. We fet out with joy, 
and journéyed on with alacrity. Co- 
mus with a troop of revellers joined 
us by the way, and Care was banifhed 
from every brealt. When we ap- 
proached the Temnple of Pleafure, the 
exquifite beauty of the edifige fruck 
us with furprife ; aad what we chief- 
ly admired the architect for was 





ORIGIN 

HE firft Comedy was acted at 
Athens on a {caifold, by Suffa- 

rian and Dolon, 562 years before 
Chwift, Thofe of Terence were firft per- 
forred 154 years before Chrift. The 
firft in England was in the year 1551. 
‘Tragedy was firft acted at Athens on 
2 waggon, 535 years before Chrift, 
by Thefpis, a native of Icaria, a towa 
of Attica, in Greece, in whofe time 
a tragedy was carried on by a {et of 
muficians and dancers, who, as they 
danced, fung hymns to the praife of 
Bacchus ; and that the muiicians 
and dancers might have time to reft, 
and that the people (hould have fome 
new diverfion, introduced an actor, 
who, between every two tongs, repeat- 


Origin of Plays. 


that he had found out the fecret ta 


conceal his art. ‘The crowd entered 
with fuch eagernefs and precipitation, 
and there was fuch jaftling at thé 
gate of the temple, that I remained 
among the laft. When I was juft en. 
tering, I was taken afide by a perfon, 
who, removing the mafk of youth, by 
the means of which he had entered 
unperce. ved into the bark, diftovered 
himfelf to be a venerable old man. 
Methoucht he addreftfed me in terms 
like thefe : ‘* My fon, do not enter 
the temple ; the facrifices which Plea. 
fure makes to Love in this ifland, are 
fuch as Virtue cannot affift at without 
a blufh. The votaries of Love, who 
facrifice in the Temple of Pleafure; 
are but ill requited for their pains. 
Want and difeafes in old age are the 
general confequences of a few fleeting 
plealures enjoyed in youth. I do not 
difapprove of your having come thus 
far in queft of pleafure, the defire 
of it is natural, efpecially at your 
ftage of life ; but you fhould endeav- 
our to tafte the honey without wound- 
ing the flower. Difguft lies at the 
bottom of the cup of pleafure ; to 
tafte it rightly, we fhould fkim ove? 
its furface.”’ 

Whilft I was preparing an anfwer, 
the temple all on a fudden ‘rung fo 
loudly with riot and jollity that I im- 
mediately awoke, and, in reflecting 
upon my dream, could not conjecture 
what refolution I would have taken 
had it been a reality. 


SS LY ee: —— 


of PLAY S. 





ed fome difcourfe on a tragical fubject. 
This attor’s difcourfe was called the 
epifode. ‘Thefpis alfo furnifhed fatyr 
with actors ; and Horace fays he 
brought forth his fatyrs in an uncov- 
ered chariot, where they rehearfed 
their poems, their faces being daubed 
with dregs of wine, or, according to 
Suidas, painted with cerufe and ver- 
milion, to reprefent the fatyrs, who 
are reprefented with a red and high 
coloured vifage. The epifode meet- 
ing with a kind reception amongft the 
people, Affchylus introduced two ac- 
tors, and Sophocles added a third, 
which brought Tragedy into its full 
perfection, 
The 
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FoR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The PHILANTHROPIST. No. XV. 


In mea vefanas babui difpendia vires, 
E: valui panas fortis in ipfe meas.———-O'v1D. 


<¢ Of ftrength, pernicious to myfelf, I boatt ; 7 
<¢ The pow’rs I have were giv’n me to my cof. 


HAT apity it is, that any of 
the appetites and paffions of 
our compound nature, and much more 
that any of the powers of the human 
foul, which were given by our bene- 
ficent Creator for our advancemént 
in happinefs and perfection, fhould be 
mifufed, and perverted to our hurt— 
to fink us ftill deeper in ignominy and 
mifery | Butthis is an effect and evi- 
dence of human imbecility and deprav- 
ity.—W hat a pity it is, that not only 
parts, but learning, which has fuch a 
tendency to brighten the mind, and 
raife our nature to refinement and dig- 
nity, fhould in any inftance be abufed, 
and lead a perfon further aftray from 
rectitude and happinels, and while it 
enlarges the underftanding, fhould de- 
bafe the man! But fo it is that fome 
brilliant geniuffes, cultivated with ele- 
gance and enriched with knowledge, 
whereby they have fhined with fuperi- 
our radiance, have been unhappily 
united with corrupt hearts and vitiat- 
ed difpofitions. So that if they exalt- 
ed human nature by intellectual im- 
provements, they debafed it more by 
their licentious principles or insmoral 
practices. By the brightnefs of their 
underftandings and the extent of their 
knowledge, they carried with them a 
light, the better to thew the defe¢ts of 
their character, the meannefs of their 
views, and the contempt which they 
have deferved. 
** Uf parts allure thee, think how Bacon 


m 
“ The a brighteft, meanef? of man- 
ind.”” 


Reafon is confeffedly the fuperiour 
faculty of the foul, and given to con- 
trol and regulate the whole man. 
And one would think that reafon, aid- 
ed by learning, fhould always thew it- 
felf fuperiour to the meaner powers 
of appetite and paffion ; that a culti- 
vated mind fhould feel fuch a delicacy, 
fuch a fenfe of propriety, fuch an im- 
preflion of obligation, as to difcard 
vice, which is meannels itfelf, and 

‘ot. IT. March, 1790 


difdain the thought of criminal indul- 
ence. But genius itfelf has been 
bribed into the fervice of licentioufneis, 
and employed for the fupport of un- 
manly practices. Refined minds have 
directed the pen, the pencil, and the 
tongue, to give wickednefs an engag- 
ing form, to heighten the allurements 
of the harlot pleafure, and to foften 
the melody of her fyren fong. The 
hand of refinement has been employ- 
ed to ftrew with flowers the paths of 
deftruction, and to gild with attractive 
gaudinefs the monuments of infamy. 
Writers of fuperiour talents are 
juftly contidered by moralifts as very 
dangerous, if their principles be not 
found and their minds pure. Cor- 
rupt nature ever entertains a with to 
foften the feverity of virtue, to relax 
the ftri€tnefs of the facred law, to 
finooth the ruggednefs of the road to 
heaven, to find tewer and gentler pro- 
hibitions from, and more ready permif- 
fions for the indulgence of the appetites 
and paflions. Thofe authors, there- 
fore, and thofe preachers, will have 
the greateft number of admirers, who 
are lefs rigid in the principles and du- 
ties which they inculcate ; whofe 
{cheme of religion is the beft accom- 
modated to the natural propenfities of 
the heart ; and has the leaft of felf de- 
nialin it; which leads its votaries 
along in eafy and flowery paths, and 
promifes fecurity without a great de- 
gree of circumfpection, and a glorious 
reward from the Supreme Retributor, 
without a folicitous afliduity in ferv- 
ing andobeying him. But, certainly, 
thofe inftructors are the fafeft, and 
fhould be the moft regarded, who pre- 
fcribe the pureft morality, who fup-. 
port, with the cleareft reafons, a fyf- 
tem of religion the worthieft for the 
Deity to prefcribe, and the beft adapt- 
ed to the exigencies of man, and to 
promote his perfection Thofe wri- 
ters are the moft excellent, whofe 
works are the beft adapted to raife, re« 
fine, and digzity human nature, to 
. cure 
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¢ure the diftempers of the mind and 
heart, to extend and fupport the em- 
pire ofreafon, to affift it in the govern- 
ment of the —— and paffions, and 
in regulating the whole man. Thofe 
books and difcourfes, therefore, which 
tend to cloud the views of thé mind, 
and damp its exertions, to infpire fal- 
tacious hopes, or difcourage fuch as 
are reafonable, to reconcile the foul 
to its degraded and diftempered ftate, 
and to cvol its afpirations and efforts 
to attain health, purity and foundnefs, 
are not the books which an enlighten- 
ed Philanthropift can recommend. 
The Deift, the Fatalift, the Materiat- 
ift, whatever they may claim or con- 
eeit, will never obtain the honour of 
preferibing a fyftem we adapted to 
the advancement of our nature in 
dignity and felicity. The Deitt, by 
denying revelation, by endeavouring 
to deftroy the credibility of chriftianity, 
and degrade its author, not merely to 
a man, but to a vile impoftor, damps 
our fpirits, deftroysour hopes, queach- 
es Our ambition, and unnerves our 
fouls in their upward flights, in their 
virtuous enterprizes and godlike ex- 
ertions. The fame effect is produced 
in the mind by the fchemes of the Fa- 
talift and the Materialitt. According 
to the firft, men are carried on, 
through the ffream of time, with as 
much neceffity, and with as little inde- 
pendengeand freedom, 4s a river, con- 
fined within its banks, is propelled to the 
eceah. Subjected to this fatal necef- 
fity, we cannot, with all our boafted 
powers of reafon, of choice, and of 
felf determination, feel ourfelves fu- 

eriour to corporeal fubfance, which 
1s invariably fubject to the force of 
gravity. The doctrine of materialifia 





cuts off at once our affinity to angels, 
and to him whom we have been taught 

to glory in as the Father of our Spirits, 
forbids us to claim any kindred with 

beings above us in the intelleétual- 
world, and directs us to look down. 

ward to the earth for our fole origin 

and end, and to the creatures upon it 

as our only relations. In proportion 

as fuch fentiments prevail, muft not 

ambition be checked, mental exertiuns 

and moral improvements difcouraged, 

and human nature in confequence de- 

graded ? And in this view of things, 

does it not feera probable, that cer. 

tain fchemes and doctrines of fome of 
eur pious divines are not fo promo. 

tive of the dignity and improvements 
of human nature as could be withed, 

imafrauch as they have an apparentten- 

dency todifcourage human endeavours, 

to undervalue human virtues, to 

throw a gloom upon the mind, tonar- 

row its conceptions and contract its 

charity ? But it is not the bufinefs nor 

the with of the Philanthropiit to roufe 

the genius of controverfy. Much 

rather would he adminilter a quieting 

top to fucha troublefome vilitant, than 
introduce him to the acquaintanee of 

his benevolent readers. Much rather 

would he hand round the cup of con- 

folation to all his fellow creatures, 

mingled with fuch ingredients.as would 

animate their drooping fpirits, give 

a {prieg to their courage, their ambi- 

tion, and efforts to apply a remedy to 

every evil and impertettion that arem- 

edy could'reach, aswould infpire them 

with good humour towards one an- 

other, and with patience under evils 
that are unavoidable, andas would call 

forth their mutual exertions for mutuab 
amendment and mutual happinefs. 
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On the ANALOGY betweeen ANIMALS and 
VEGETABLES. 


[Continued from page 89.] 


HE eaftern practice of foecundating 

the female palm tree by fhaking 

over it the duft of the male, which He- 
rodotus mentions in his account of the 
gountry about Babylon, and of which 
Dr. Haifelquift, in the year 1750, was 
an eye witnels, was not unknown to 


Aniftotle and Pliny: But the ancients 
feem not to have carried the fexual: 
fyitem beyond that fingle inftance, 
which was of fo remarkable a kind 
that it was hardly poflible for them to 
overlook it; at prefent there are few 
botanifts in Europe who do not admit 
us 
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its wniverfality.. It feems generally 
agreed, that a communication of fexes, 
in order to produce their like, belongp 
to vegetables as well as to animals. 
The diflputes pani ay. agp the 
anatomifts concerning the manner in 
which conception is accomplifhed, 
whether every animal be produced ad 
ovo femelle, or a virmi in femine 
maris, are exactly fimilar to thofe 
among botanifts concerning the man- 
ner in which the farina foccundans 
contributes to the rendering the feed 
prolifick: But, however thefe doubts 
may be determined, they affect not the 
prefent inquiry, fince it is allowed oa 
all hands that as the eggs of oviparous 
animals, though they arrive at their 
full magnitude, are incapable of being 
vivified by incubation, unlefs the fe- 
male hath had commerce with the 
male; fo the dates of female palm 
trees, and the fruits of other plants, 
though they ripen, and arrive at 
maturity, will not grow unlefs they 
have been fecundated by the pollen of 
the male. 

In like manner, notwithfanding the 
divertity of opinion which hath long 
fubfitied, and in a matter fo little ca- 
pable of being enlightened by experi- 
ment, probably ever will fubfift, con- 
cerning the modus agendi by which 
nature elaborates the nutritive fluid, 
adminifters it to the foetus in the 
womb, and produces an extention of 
parts ; yet fince a placenta and an 
umbilical chord are by all thought 
effential to the effecting thefe ends ; 
and fince the cotyledons of plants, 
which include the corculum or firtt 
principle of the future plant with 
which they coramunicate by means of 
tubes branched out into infinite rami- 
fications, are wholly analogous to the 
placenta and umbilical chord of ani- 
mals, we have great reafon to fuppofe 
that theembryo plant and the embryo 
animal are nourifhed and dilated in their 
dimenfions atter the fame way. ~ This 
analogy might be extended andconfirm- 
ed by obferving that the lobes, within 
which the feecundated germ is placed, 
are by putrefaction converted into a 
milky fluid well adapted as an aliment 
to the tender fiate of the plant. Expira- 
tion and infpiration, a kind of larynx, 
aad lungs, perfpiration, imbibition, 


arteries, veins, lacteals, an organized 
body, and probably a circulating fluid, 
appertain to vegetables as weil as to 
animals. Life belongs alike to both 
kingdoms, and feems to depend ups 
on the fame principle in both; ftop the 
motion of the fluids in an animal 
limb by a ftrong ligature, the limb 
mortifies beyond the ligature, and 
drops off ; a branch of a tree, under 
like circumftances, grows dry, and 
rots away. Health and ficknefs are 
only other terms for tendencies to 
ag ong or to abridge the period of 
ife, and therefore muit belong to both 
vegetables and animals, as being both™ 
poileffed of life. An ea wind, in 
our climate, by its lack of moifture, is 
prejudicial to both ; both are fubject 
to be froft bitten, and to confequent 
mortifications ; both languih in excef- 
five heats; both experience extravala- 
tions of juices from repletion, and 
pinings from inanition ; both can fuf- 
fer amputation of limbs without being 
deprived of life, and in a fimilar man- 
ner both forma callus; both are lia- 
ble tocontracting difeafes by infeétion ; 
both are Sreagtaeada by air and mo- 
tion. Alpine plants, and fuch as are 
expofed to frequent agitation from 
winds, being far firmer and longer 
lived than thofe which grow in fhady 
groves, or hot houfes ; both are inca- 
few of aflimilating to their proper 
ubftance all kinds of food ; for fruits 
are found to tafte of the foil, juf as 
the urine, and milk, and fleth, and 
bones of animals, often give indication 
of the particular pabulum with which 
they have been fed; both die of old 
age, from excefs of hunger or thirft, 
from external injuries, from intem- 
perature of weather, or poifoned food. 
Seeds of various kinds retain their 
vegetative powers fur many years : 
The vivification of the ova, from 
which the infects occafioning the 
fmut in corn, and the iafuforia animal. 
cula obtervable in ,water after the 
maceration of plants, probably pro- 
ceed, may be efteemed a fimilar ph-- 
nomenon. It is not yet clearly de- 
cided amongft naturalifts, whether tlie 
feeds of muthrooms, of mucors, and 
of the whole clafs of fungi, be notin a 
tepid, humid matrix, changed inte 
vermicular animals, which ons . 2 
ittle 


‘ 








little time their power of fpontaneous 
motion, coalefc together, and grow 
up into thefe ve.y fingular plants; the 
quicknefs of their increafe, and the ir- 
refiftible force with which the leaft 
mouldinefs propagates itfelf, and def- 
troys the texture of the bodies upon 
which it fixes, feem to point towards 
an animal nature. 

Different vegetables require different 
foils, as different animals do different 
food for their fupport and well being: 
Aquaticks pine away in dry fandy 
grounds, and plants which love rocks 
and barren fituations, where they im- 
bibe their chief nutriment from the 
air, become difeafed and putrid in 
rich bogs and fwamps. 

There are aquatick animals which 
become immovable and lifelefs when 
the rivulets in which they fubfifted 
happen to be dried up, but which re- 
cover their life and loco motive powers 
upon the defcent of rain ; in this cir- 
cumftance they are analogous to the 
clafs of mofles among vegetables, 
which, though they appear to be dried 
up, and ready to crumble into duft 
during the heats of fummer, yet re- 
cover their verdure and vegetable life 
in winter, or upon being put into a 
humid foil. 

Trembley, Bonnet, and Spallanza- 
ni, have vaftly amplified our views of 
nature: They have difcovered to us 
divers f{pecies of animals, which may 
be cut into a variety of pieces without 
loofing their animal life, each piece 
growing up intoaperfeét animal of the 
fame kind ; the multiplication of vege- 
tables by the planting of branches, fuck- 
ers, or joints of roots, is a fimilar effect. 
The reproduétion of the legs of crow 
fith, lobfters, crabs, of the horns and 
heads of fnails, legs of lizards, of the 
bony legs and tails of faiamanders, 
when by accident or defign they have 
been deprived of them; and the creat 
difference in the time of the repro- 
duction, according to the feafon of the 
year in which the limb is loft, are 
wonders in the animal kingdom, but 
wholly analogous to the repullulation 
of trees after lopping. 

All plants, except thofe of the claf- 
fes Moneecia and Dicecia, are herma- 
phrodites ; that is they have the male 
and female organs of generation within 
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the fame impalement. Shell fith, and 
fuch other animals as refemble vezet. 
ables in notbeing able to move far in 
fearch of mates, with which they might 
propagate their kind, are hermaphro. 
dites alfo: Reaumur hath proved that 
vine fretters do not want an union of fex. 
es for the multiplication of their kind. 

From the conjunction of animals of 
different {pecies are produced hybrides, 
which in many ca‘es¢annot propagate; 
botanifts have tried the experiment, 
and by fcecundating female flowers 
with the male duft of another fpecies, 
have produced hybridous plants, of an 
intermediate fhape, the feeds of which 
are barren and effete. 

Trees fhed their leaves as birds do 
their feathers, and hirfute animals 
their hair. At particular feafons the 
juices of vegetables move with fullnefs 
and vigour ; at others they are lets 

lentiful, and feem to ftagnate; and 
in this they refemble dormice, bats, 
frogs, and numberlefs other animals 
of cold blood, which lie torpid and 
deftitute of every fign of life during 
the winter time; the action of the 
lungs and of the heart being, if any, 
imperceptibly weak and languid. — 
‘ew, if any animals, can exift with- 
out a reciprocal fucceflion of fleep 
and vigilance, and the younger the 
animal, the greater is its propeniity to 
fleep ; the fame alternatives feem 
neceffary for the health of feveral ve- 
em et a great variety of plants 
old up their leaves, and feemingly 
compofe themfelves to reft, in the 
night time ; and this difpofition for 
fleep is more remarkable in young 
plants than in old ones ; nor does it, 
as might be fufpected, ny OY upon 
the influence of light or heat, fince 
lants in hot elie, where the heat 
is kept at the fame degree, fold up 
their leaves at a ftated time in the 
evening, and expand them in the 
morning, whether the light be let in 
upon them or not. It may deferve 
to be inquired, whether by a relaxa- 
tion of fibres thefe plants become fub- 
ject toa more copious perfpiration 
during fleep than in their flate of vig- 
ilance, as Sanétorious hath proved to 
be the cafe in animals. 

There is a great diverfity, but a 
reguiar fucceffion in the times, 19 
which 











The School 


which animals of different {pecies feel 
the ceftrum, by which they are ftimu- 
Jated to the propagation of their re- 
fpective kinds : an order equally de- 
termined, is obfervable in the times 
of accomplifhing the fponfalia of 
plants. The periods of incubation in 
oviparous, and of geftation in vivi- 

arous animals, are not more various 
in different fpecies, nor probably more 
definite in the fame, than the periods 
requifite for the germination and ma- 
turation of different feeds. By the 
influence of heat and cold, abundance 
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and fcarcity of noutifhment, the fea- 
fons of propagating nay be fomewhat 
accelerated or retarled in animals as 
well as in Ss ree the effects of a 
cold ungenial fpringire as remarkable 
in the retardation d the procreative 
intercourfes of bircs and beafts, as in 
the ftoppage of theleafing of trees, or 
the flowering of flrubs. Ina word, 


there are fo many circumflances in 
which the anatomyand phyfiology of 
fome plants agree with thofe of fome 
animals, that few, 1 believe, can be 
mentioned in whici they Cifayrec. 





The SCHOOL of REASON.—An ALLEiory. 


[ Concluded from page 93-] 


Tt Magician then tranfported 
him to another houfe, where Bel- 
caur had juft been prefented to a moft 
brilliant affembly, confifting of the 
beaux efprits, and the moft accomplith- 
ed women ofthecountry. Scarce was 
Belcaur feated when he engroffed the 
whole converfation, to difplay his 
knowledge, to fhew his wit, and to 
talk of his adventures ; as if there was 
no merit in the world but his own, or 
that the merit of others confifted in 
difcerning the homage due tohim. At 
firft, every one eagerly liftened to him, 
and gave him all the equivocal figns 
of applaule, fuch ascomplacent fimiles, 
whichare often beftowed, without hav- 
ing underftood what is commended— 
a word of no cunfequence, repeated 
after the perpetual talker, asif that 
word was an oracle ; a look directed 
to the perfon in company, who is al- 
lowed to have the beft judgment, as if 
to make him fhare in our admiration 
of what we have juft heard. Belcaur 
difreyarded thefe tokens of diffatisfac- 
tion, and increafed in his good opin- 
ion of himfelf, and his fondnels for 
talking. At length, to convince him 
ofhis errour, when he was romancing 
at large, the company began to ad- 
mire the extent and fidelity of his 
memory. If he was pedantick, they 
extolled his erudition ;if he made bad 
jefts, or repeated hackneyed ftories, he 
was commended for his fine invention 
and modith converfation ; in fine, they 
loaded him with the moft unmerited 


applaufe. But for a time, this had 


not the defired effect, xr his vanity 
made him imagine thewere fincere ; 
but finally, perceiving manifeft ab. 
furdity ip their flattey he conftrued 
it into want of tafte, a:thanked them 
fur their good intentics he even went 
fo far as to reprove tem, when he 
thought they were nftken, and un- 
dertook to teach thenhow to com- 
mend with judgment. The affembly 
enjoyed the fecret plaire of fecing 
the pride and arrogancf Be/cawur car. 
ried to fuch a length,!t this was not 
fufficient, it was neiary to make 
him feel his fituatio) Immediately 
every one prefent clged their con- 
duct with refpeét to}. As foon as 
he began to relate aidventure—- 
propos, interrupted 2ntleman, now 
mention ftrang'rcumftances, I 

da very extraomry dream laf 
night—the compan?re all attention 
to the Dreamer, aPe/caur was {i- 
lenced. 

Impatient at the oppofition, he 
was diftracted at t}cond, for on his 
attempt to recitefes of his own 
compofition, a ripoct flarted up 
and entertained ©OMpany witha 
new fong. In / he foon found 
himfelf furrounith men of dif- 
ferent talents, wre received with 
applaufe by tho/em his monopo-. 
lizing genius haPleafed ; nolonger 
able to remain place, where his 
merit was uno#s he rudely with. 
drew and repi ' the Magician, 
enraged at the! "egard paid in the 
ifland to fuch talted genius. The 


Sage 
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Sage coolly opened the book in which 
he had infcribes his character, and 
read to him thefewords :—— 

“ BeLcoguR, S HE WRITES HIM- 
SELT—HE LO’ES TO PLEASE.” 
Belcceur’s real chrrafler—‘* HE ONLY 
WANTS <0 SHINE.” 

Struck dumb wth this rebuke, he 
embarked the nextday, for his native 
city, and has had he modefty not to 
appear asa critickat the theatres, a 
politician in the catee houles, nor aa 
orator at difputingclubs. 

Our Magician naw wanted only the 
Tdler to cloie the ferne of human van- 
ity, and he feon enpyed that fupreme 
fatisfaction. As the unwieldly boar 
was paffing aqrois apublick fquare, a 
crowd of, people in grotefque charac- 
ters, furrounéd him, and perfuaded 
him to afcenditriumplal car. Your 
merit, faid tha, is univerfally known, 
you are worth) the honours of a tri- 
umph. They conducted him in this 
manner toa kind of temple, where a 

at concourté of citizens expected 

is arrival. He prefented himfelf to 
this affembly with a firm rfolution to 
be more finguler than ever. A re- 
ferved air, falfe tenets. refpecting 
their politicks,* vague propofitions, 
abufe of good citizens, the fubjects of 
a admiration ; in fhort, every 
ratagem to excite adoration of his 
fingularity from the vulgar, and from 
dependent “iterati, the pulfers of his 
great merit, was made ufe of, but in 
vain, he is not minded, and he has the 
mortification to fee that his fellow cit- 
izens think him only a common, 
lain, four, morofe fellow ; and ob- 
erving his confufion they continued 
mortifying him toexcefs; for every 
extraordinary maxim he advanced to 
fhew his profound erudition, they re- 
ceived as a vulgar fentiment, with 
which they were familiariy acquaint- 
ed, before he came among them. He 
then ftruck out to the marvellous, 
told ftories, exaggerated and tried every 
means to altonith, or perplex, but all 
in vain, for as foon as the crowd began 
to be attentive, fome young upftart 
began an harangue, and fupported 
the moft abfurd, extravagant opinions 
imaginable, till the Jdler at length 
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found himfelf reduced to the neceffity 
of becoming rational. 

While he was mufing on the ftrange 
behaviour of the inhabitants, a youth 
of eighteen, te whom the enchanter 
had given the external appearance of 
an old man, accofted him thus : “ I fee 
friend, that with all your cynical airs 
of affected fingularity, you are no phi- 
lofopher, but a mere fimpleton ; you 
are not yet acquainted with the ca- 
pricious humour of our citizens, who 
are a kind of fools, who imagine there 
is great merit in aftonifhing others by 
a Gingular behaviour, and you ought to 
feel the ridicule of this ftupid idea, 
Commom cuftoms are wife conven- 
tions, which fave people the trouble 
of exercifing their genius upon com- 
mon objects, you ought therefore to 
conform to them. 

How would you like to have our gov- 
ernment force you to walk, to laugh, 
to converfe, to hold your fhoulders, 
and turn your head differently from 
the reft of your fpecies. Yet fuch is 
the fingular turn of our people, that 
to be well with them, you muft be as 
abfurd as they are. You will fee here 
a number of fcenes which will fur- 
prife you, but none to pleafe you. 1 
endeavour to fuit the humour of my 
countrymen: I pafs whole days in my 
chimney corner, and give way to dot- 
age in my family. At noon, I fome- 
times take a walk in the heat of the 
fun, as a {pectacle to others, and if I 
vouchfafe to enter into converiation, I 
treat all the prefent race of mortals, 
except a few of my idolifers, as vile 
drofs, and always talk of the virtues 
of ancient times.” 

This difcourfe ended, feveral other 
citizens addreffed him, and perfecuted 
him with their fingular fentiments, odd 
gettures, and infolent behaviour. The 

dler at laft lofing all patience flew to 
the Magician, “let me depart your 
ifland faid he, for your fubjects affect 
fingularity, and in fact, are only felf 
fufiicient, proud, extravayantly abfurd 
puppies.” “ You draw. your own 
picture afid theirs, replied the enchant- 
er: Inftead of telling me ‘ You were 
fingular,’ why did you not tell me 
truly, that you were dying with envy 

to 
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to appear fo. Return with yourcom- 
panions, and remember that the bett 
{chool for pretenders to what they 
really are not—is to place tnem in 
jocieties compofed of perfons who ex- 
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actly yfemble them, for by this meth- 
od they will fee, as in amirrour, theif 
own deformity, and how infupportable 
their conduct is to rational men.” 


aE ERTS ELNE EDOEI 


To THE EDITORS or rut MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 





GENTLEMEN, 


HE defcription of Charles River 
Bridge, and the formalities of 

firft pafling it, in June, 1786, appear 
well done in your Magazine of Sep- 
tember, 1789 ; except the naming Mr. 
Cox as the principal Engineer. How 
this errour came tocreep into the pub- 
fication, we cannot fay. This is not 
intended to derogate from the abilt- 
ties, or ingenuity of Mr. Cox as a me- 
chanick ; but to fay that he was the 
mafter builder, or principal overfeer 
of the work, is erroneous ; and is do- 
ing injuftice to the merit of Major 
Samuet SEWALL, of Ofd York, the o- 
_ riginal projector of Bridges upon this 
conftruction. In the year 1761 there 
was a Wooden Bridge, of a particular 
conftru€tion, and the firft of the kind 
in America, built over York River un- 
der Mayor Sewall’s direction. ‘The 
cheapnets, ufefulnefs and conveniency 
of which, for more than twenty years, 
ave rife to the propofal of ere€ting 
harles River Bridge. And in the 
winter of 784, the Major was applied 
unto, to.found the bottom, and meaf- 
ure the depth of the waters of Charles 
River, before any decifive fteps were 
taken in the matter. - And he was in 








fact the principal Engineer, and fuper- 
intended the wood work from begin- 
ning toend. Mr. Cox was very ufe- 
ful and active in the bufinefs under 
the Major, and might be the principaF 
fabricator of the draw. And true it 
is, that Mr. Cox is engaged to build a 
Wooden Bridge over the river Foyle, 
in Ireland, upon a fimilar conftruétion, 
and we with him fuccefs in the under- 
taking. But itis a fact well known to 
many of the Major’s acquaintance, that 
Mr. Cox was not applied to until 
after Major Sewatl! had declined crof- 
fing the Atlantick upon that bufinefs. 
‘Lhe cate has feveral times happen- 
ed, that fome perfon makes an ingeni- 
ons and ufeful difcovery ; and fome 
other obtaining it, at fecond or third 
hand, is held up as the original in- 
ventor. To prevent a miftake of 
this kind, in this bufinefs, and to do 
a fall. piece of juftice tothe modeft 
meritot Major Sewaill, is the intention 
of writing and tranfmitting this letter. 
And you are requelted to publifh it in 
your next Magazine that the real truth 
of the tact nay be preierved and per- 
petuated. A. B. 
Charlefown, Feb. 1790. 
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The CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 
a MOONLIGHT SCENE. 


*“Lucidum celi decus— 
Siderum regina—Hor. 


The Beauty of Heaven, the Glory of the Stars.———The Son of Stracn. 


HERE are certain great and mag. 
nifitient objects: in the creation, 

the contemplation of which has a ten- 
dency to produce akind of internal 
elevation and expanfion ; to raife the 
mind above its ordinary ftate ; and to 
excite a degree of wonder and aftonith- 
ment, which it cannot often exprefs. 
The emotion is certainly delightful ; 
but it is entirely of the ferious kind ; 





and it is attended, moft commonly, by 
a degree of folemnity and awe, very 
different from the {prightly fenfations 
intpired by fcenes, that glow, as it were, 
with exceflive radiance and overpow- 
ering beauty. 

The fcenes, indeed, which are moft 
calculated to infpire “ fublimities of 
thought,’ are not fo much the fmil- 
ing landfcape, the variegated — 
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woods, the high impending cliff, or 
the head long torrent. Hence too, 
nocturnal views are commonly the 
moft fublime. The firmament filled 
with flars, that are fcattered through 
infinite fpace, with fuch magnificent 
profufion, impreffes the imagination 
with ideas far more grand and awful, 
than when we view it enlightened by 
all the fplendour of the fun. Of this 
fentinient is our favourite poet of the 
Hight : 

And fee, day's amiable fitter fends 

Her invitation, in the fofteit rays 

Of mitigated luttre ; courts thy fight, 

betas uffers from her tyrant brother's 

aze. 

Night — thee the full freedom of the 

ies 

Nor rudely "reprimands thy lifted eye— 

Night opes the nobleft fcenes, and theds 

an awe, 

Which gives thofe venerable {cenes full 

weight, 

And deep reception in th’ intender'd heart. 

The objects, moreover, which the 
eye contemplates by day, do not affect 
the penfive mind with a pleafure fo 
ferene, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, as 
the milder glories of a moonlight even- 
ing. We then behold a new picture 
of things, which is more delicately 
fhaded, and difpofed into fofter lights, 
than that which the radiant ruler of 
the day had before difplayed. Each 
tumultuous care and important agita- 
tation has vanifhed with “ the garith 
eye of day.”” The difcordant paffions 
are foothed into ferenity and peace, by 
the ftillnefs ef all around. In this 
happy moment, we imbibe, as it were, 
the univerfal repofe of nature ; for 
there is not an object but feems to be 
at reft; and the mufing wanderer can 
fearce forbear to exclaim with Lo- 
renzo, 

How fweet the moonlight feeps upon this 

bank '* 

_ The greateft poets in every age have 
vied with each other in the defcription 
of a moonlight evening. But, among 
all the treafures of ancient and mod- 
ern poetry, | know not one fuperiour, 
for pleafing imagery, and variety of 
numbers, to that of Milton: 


But Mi 
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and fonaing fkies, as the venerable 


Now came ftill evening on, aad Twilight 


ray : 

Had ba her fober livery ail things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beaft and bird, 

They to their grafly couch, thefe to their 
nefts 

Were flunk, all but the wakeful nightin- 
gale 5 

She all night long her amorous defcant 
fung ; 

Silence was pleas’d 3 now glow’d the fir- 
mament ‘ . 

With living faphires : Hefperus, that led 

The ftarry hott, rode brighteit, tili the 
moon, . 

Rifing in clouded majefty, at length, 

Apparent Queen, unveil’d her peerlefs 
ligh 


ight 
And o’erthe dark her filver mantiecthrew. 


I can recolleét only one defcription 
that is worthy to be mentioned after 
this. It is of a fine moonfhiny night, 
by way of fimile, in the cighth book of 
the Iliad. It is efteemed, indeed, a 
matter piece of nocturnal painting. 

a defcription, it muft be 
obferved, leaves off where that of Ho- 
mer begins : 

As when the moon, réfulgent lamp of 
night, 

O'er pares clear azure fheds her facred 
ight 

When not's breath difturbs the deep ferene, 

And not a cloud o’ercafts the folemn {cene, 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ftars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole; 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure thed, 

And tip with filver every mountain's head 

Then —— vales, the rocks in profpe 
rife 

A flood of glory burfts from alli the fies : 

The confcious fwains, rejoicing in the ight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bieis the ufeful 
light. Pore. 

Nor have the facred writers been un- 
obfervant of this bright ** Sovereign of 
the Shades.’’f The patriarch Job ob- 
ferves, that hecould behold “‘ the moon 
walking in brightnefs,’’ without being 
feduced to the adoration of aught but 
the great Creator of the Univerfe. And 
the Royal Pfalmift, from a view of 
the nocturnal heavens, expreffes him- 
felf in the moft reverential language of 
aftonifhment and humility : “« When 
I confider the heavens, the work of 
Thy fingers ; the moon and the ftars, 
which Thou haft ordained ; what is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the fon of maa that Thou vifiteft 

him ?”” 


* Merchant of Venice, A@ V, Scene I. 
Nemorumque poteus Diana.a——noa. ; 
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him ?”” Nor muft we omit to mention 
again the wife fon of Sirach, although 
his writings are not admitted into the 
facred canon: “* The Lord,”’ fays 
this admirable author, ‘* made the 
moon alfo to ferve in her feafon, for 
a declaration of times, and a fign of 
the world. From the moon is the 
ficn of feafts, a light that decreafeth in 
her perfection. The month is called 
after her name, incteafing wonderfully 
in her changing, being an initrument 
of the armiesabove, fhining in the fir- 
mament of heaven ; the beauty of beav- 
en, the glory of the flars, an ornament 
giving light to the higheft places of 
the Lord. At the command of the 
Holy One they will ftand in their order, 
ahd never faint in their watches.”’-— 
This is paraphrafed with great elegance 
and fpirit by Mr. Broome, the hon- 
oured and not unequal coadjutor of 
Pope, in his poetical verfion of the 
Odyiley : 
By thy command the moon, as day light 
fades; 
Lifts her broad circle in the deep'’ning 
hhades ; 
Array'd in glory, and enthron’d in light, 
She breaks the folemn terrours of the 
night; 
Sweetly inconftant in her varying flame, 
She changes ftill, another; yet the fame ! 
Now in cecreafe, by flow degrees the 
fhrouds 
Her fading lutre in a vei! of clouds ; 


Now tive, her gathering beams dif- 


pia 
A blaze of light, and give a paler day ; 
Ten thoufand ftars adorn her glittering 


train, 
Fall when the falls, and rife with her 


again ; 

And o'er tht deferts of the tky unfold 

Their burning fpangles of fideveal gold : 

Through the wide heavens the moves fe- 

renely bright, 

Queen of the gay attendants of the night ; 

Orb above orb in {weet confufion lies, 

And with a bright diforder paints the 

fkies. 

But this noble fubjeét is not monop- 
elized by the poets : It affords ample 
rom for enquiry to the contemplative 
philofopher. Of all the celeftial orbs, 
the moon, next to the fun, has the 
moft beneficial influence upon our 
globe. And if her beautiful appear- 
ance in the fkies, with fuch regular 
and confiant variations, were infuffi- 
cient to attract our attention, fhe would 
at leaft infpire us with the warmeft 

‘ID. March, 1790. R 


fentiments of gratitude and adoration 
toward that beneficent Being, who 
has formed and {tationed her in fuch 
a manner, as to be produttive of the 
moft fignal advantages to the earth. 

By the naked eye we can difcovér 
many of the moft remarkable phenom- 
ena that diftinguith the moon from the 
innumerable orbs around her. Wé 
find her to be onlya fecondary planet, 
or attendant upon the earth, revolving 
round it, from change to change, in 
twenty nine days, twelve hours, and 
forty four minutes, and accompanying 
its circuit round the fun in the {pace 
of our year. Her diameter is 218¢ 
miles, and her diftance from thecentre 
of the earth 240,000. She goes round 
her orbit in twenty feven days, feven 
hours, and forty three minutes, mov- 
ing at the rate of 2290 miles every, 
hour; and fheturns round her axis ex~§ 
acily inthe fame time that fhe re 
volves round the earth, which is the 
reafon of her keeping always the fame - 
fide towards us, and that her day au { 
night, taken together, 1s as long asov r 
lunar month. , | 

The moon, like the earth, is an wr- 
bicular and opaque body, which fhit -es 
only by reflecting the fun’s lig hr. 
While that half of her, therefore, 
which is toward the fun, is illumined, 
the other half is dark and inviiible. 
Hence, the difappears when fhe comes 
between the earth and the fun ; be- 
caufe her dark fide is then towardsus. 
When fhe is gone fomewhat forward, 
we fee a little of her enlightened fide ; 
which fill encreafes to our view, as 
fhe advances forward, until fhe comes 
to be oppofite the fun, when her en~ 
tire enlightened fide is toward the 
earth, and fhe appears With a ful? il 
lumined orb, which we call the Full 
Moon ; her dark fide being then turn. 
ed away from the earth. From. the 
full fhe decreafes gradually as the pro- 
ceeds through the other half of her 
courfe ; fhewing us lefs and lef$-of her 
bright fide every day, till her next 
change or conjunction with the fun, 
and then fhe difappears as before. 
Thefe different appearances having 
been obferved by Endymion, an an- 
cient Grecian, who watched her mo- 
tions, it gave rife to the fable of Diana 
falling in love with him, 
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The different appearances of the 
moon, which we call her Phafes, are 
fufficient to demonftrate, that fhe fhines 
not by any light of her own ; for oth- 
erwife, as her form is fpherical, we 
fhould always behold her, like the fun, 
with a full orb. 

Philofophers, moreover, have ob- 
ferved, that one half of the moon has 
no darknefs at all ; the earth conftant- 
ly affording it a ftrong tight, in the ab- 
fence of the fun ; while the other half 
has alternately a fortnight’s darknefs 
and a fortnight’s light. Our earth 
ferves as a moon to the moon, waxing 
anid waning regularly, but appearing 
thirteen times as large, and affording 
her thirteen times as much light as fhe 
does tous. When the changes to us, 
the earth appears full to her ; when 
fhe isin her firft quarter to us, the 
earth is in its third quarter to her ; 
and vice verfa. 

The moonhas no vifible atmofphere, 
of any denfity, furrounding her, as we 
have ; for if the had, we could never 
fee her edge fo well defined as it ap- 
pears ; but there would be a fort of 
mift or hazinefs about her, which 
would make the ftars look fainterwhen 
they are feen through it. But it has 
been proved by obfervation, that the 
ftars, which difappear behind the moon, 
retain their full luftre, until they feem 
to touch her very edge, when they 
vanifh in an infant. Nor ¢an there 
be any feas in the moon ; for if there 
were, fhe could have no clouds, nor 
rains, nor ftorms, as we have ; becaufe 
fhe has no fuch atmofphere to fupport 
the vapours which occafion them. 
And itis apparent to all, that when: 
the moon is above our horizon in the 
night time, the is vilible, unlefs the 
clouds of our atmofphere hide her 
from our view ; and every part of 
her appears conftantly with the fame 
ferene and unclouded afpect. Thofe 
dark parts of the moon, which were 
formerly thought to be feas, are naw 
found to be only vaft and deep cavities, 
and places which refleét not the light 
of the fun fo ftrongly as others. For 
by obfervations through the telefcope, 
the’ moon has been found to be fall of 
high mountains and deep vallies ; and 
fome of thefe mountains, by compar- 


ing their height with the diameter of 


the moon, are found to be three times 
higher than the higheft hills upon our 
earth. 

Such are the principal phenomena 
that diftingnifh this beautiful luminary; 
And if we advert to the fignal rere? be 
of which it is productive to our globe, 
we can never be fufficiently grateful 
to the Omnipotent Creator, who in 
this, as well asin all his works, has 
difplayed infinite wifdom and inex- 
hauftible goodnefs. How cheerlefs 
and uncomfortable would be our nights 
but for the conftant returns of light, 
which this our fifter orb, our faithful 
and infeparable companion, difpenfes 
in fuch agreeable viciffitude ! How 
highly ufeful are even her eclipfes, in 
our aftronomical, geographical, and 
chronological calculations ! How falu- 
tary too is her attractive influence, 
which fways the ocean, and actuates 
the world of waters ; which fwells the 
tides, and perpetuates the regular re- 
turns of ebb and flow ; and which thus. 
not only preferves the liquid element 
itfelf from putrefaction, but the fur- 
rounding continents, in courfe, from 
infection and difeafe. 

I will not here urge thofe fentiments 
of devotion, thofe grand and auguft 
conceptions, which this fubjeét has a 
tendeney to infpire. ‘This would lead 
us’ beyond the limits of this paper in- 
to a contemplation of the whole ftarry 
heavens ; of the planets, which by the 
fame laws of impulfion and attraction, 
have their ftated periods of revolving 
round thefun ; of the comets, which 
in fuch eccentrick ellipfes, rufhthrough 
immenfe tracts of fpace, many millions 
of miles from the fun ; and of the fix- 
ed ftars, which are fo many other funs, 
informing other planetary fyftems in- 
vifible to.us. Thefe may be the fub- 
ject of fome future difcuffion. Yet not 
wholly to conclude this paper without 
a moral, I will juft intimate to my 
fair readers, that Mr. Pope, from the 
mild and ferene appearance of the 
moon, contrafied to the dazzling 
brightnefs of thefun, exhibits a beau- 
tiful comparifon, and a portrait, not 
lefs beautiful, of an eftimable woman. 
This I am perfuaded, will inculcate a 
leffon, which, if properly attended to 
by the fair, cannot fail to heighten and 
perpetuate every charm, and = 
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der their empire over us ftill more ex- 
tenfive and irrefiftible. 


Ab ! triend, to dazzle let the vain defign 5 

To raife the thought, and touch the heart, 

: be thine - 

That charm fhall grow, while what fatigues 
the ring, 

Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded 


thing : 
So when the Fan's broad. beam has tir’d the 


fight 
All mild aftends the moon’smore fober light; 
‘Serene in-virgin modefty the thines, 





And unobferv'd the glaring orb declines. 
Oh ! bieft with temper, fe unclouded ray 
Can make tomorrow cheerful as today ; 
She, who can love a fifter’s charms, or bear 
Sighs for a daughter, with unwounded ear, 
She, who ne’er anfwers till a hufband cools, 
Or if the rales him, never thews fhe rules : 
Charms by accepting, by fubmitting fways, 
Yet has her humour moft, when the obeys 
Let fops of fortune fly which way they willy: 
Difdains all lofs of tickets or codille ; 


Spleen, vapours, or {mall pox, above them 
a 


] 
And miftrels of herfelf, though China fall. 
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A REMARKABLE Instance of FIDELITY. 


DWIN, Kingof Northumberland, 
was one of the greateft Princes of 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf, not only by his influence 
over the other kingdoms, but by the 
ftri€t execution of juftice in his own 


_ dominions. He reclaimed his fubjeéts 


from the licentious life to which they 
had been accuftomed ; and it is acom- 
mon faying, that during his reign a 
woman or child might openly carry 
every where a purfe of gold, without 
any danger of violence or robbery.— 
There is a remarkable inftance tranf- 
mitted to us of the affection borne him 
by his fervants. Cuichelme, King of 
Weilex, was his enemy; but finding 
himfelf unable to maintain open war 





affaffin having obtai? 


againt fo gallant and powerful 2 
Prince, he determined to ufe treachi- 
ery againft him, and-employed one 
Eumer for that gujlty purpofe. The 
admittance, by 
pretending to delivér a meflage from: 
Cuichelme, drew his dagect and 
rufhed upon the King. Lilla, an 
officer of the army, feeing his Sover- 
eign’s danger, and having no means 
of defence, interpofed with his own’ 
body between the King and Eumer’s 
dagger, which was pu with fuch 
violence, that, after piercing Lilla, it 
even wounded Edwin. But before 
the affaflin could renew his blow, he 
was difpatched by the King’s attend- 
ants. 


— ee TE IT a AE PSPS ES 
For THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
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S- A.—A Novet. 


[Concluded from page 82. } 


ET us now return to Louifa ; fhe 

was left with the pirates in a 
fwoon ; as foon as the recovered, and 
faw the full extent of her misfortunes, 
fhe fell on her knees, and befought 
the Captain to return her to the fhore : 
fhe offered him all the poffeffed ; the 
intreated, fhe prayed, but it was vain. 
Hally, for that was his name, was 
wed to intereft, and determined 
to purfue the path that led to it. 
How ftrange it is that any heart fhould 
be {0 calloufed to diftrefled virtue ; he 
abfolutely refufed her. The firft 
days of her captivity were almofta 
ftate of diftraction ; but it was filent ; 
fhe was neither loud nor fretful in 


complaints, ‘The Captain and the 


crew treated her with civility and 
refpect ; neither infult nor impropri- 
ety were offered to her, and every con- 
venience that the veffel could afford 
fhe was indulged with. She hi 
now time to indulge the difagreeable 
feelings of her heart ; and when fhe 
reficcted that Providence ordered 
every thing; that it was wrong to 
ine, fhe endeavoured to relign 
her‘felf to her fate, and to do nothing 
contrary to her confcience or honor, 
and leave the event to Heaven. Her 
bittereft moments were on account of 
Elvira ; for her fhe thed many tears, 
and many tothe memory of Pallador, 
who was always in her mind. By 
degrees the became calm; the Cap- 
tam 
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148 Lowi fa.— 


tain appeared to be a man of fome 
capacity, and Lowfa converfed with 
him upon a variety of fubjects, and 
endeavoured to footh her inquietude 
by informing herfelf of the cufloms 
and manners of the nations he had 
been among. The veflel’s crew at 
firt treated Louifa with refpect, be- 
caufe that Hally commanded it ; but 
a wiflrto render Louifa lefs unhappy 
arofe in every brealt, before the had 
been on board a week ; they laid afide 
the natural ferocity of Turks, and 
became complaifant and obliging ; fo 
great is the influence of a virtuous 
and well educated female. They 
were four and twenty days perform- 
ing their voyage, and at the end of 
that time arrived at Algiers. Hally 
immediately informed Ofmen that he 
had brought an ornament to his Ha- 
ram ; and gave fuch a defcription of 
Louifa as raifed his curiofity to fee 
her ; before her arrival, he was funk 
in a flate of taftelefs apathy ; every 
thing was unpleafing, or indifferent to 
him ; he demanded Hally’s price for 
his captive, and paid without reluc- 
tance. Louifa now became the flave 
of Ofmen, and in that ftate we muft 
now behold her; but her mind was 
neither deprefled nor daunted; the 
rofe above captivity, and triumphed 
over misfortunes; fhe abfolutely re- 
fuled to adorn herfelf in the magnifi- 
cent apparel that was brought her ; 
but put on a light mourning robe ; 
in this drefs fhe was conveyed to the 
Haram of Ofmen, who waited with 
pie to feeher. A certain dig- 
nified grief fat upon her countenance ; 
2 calmnefs was diffufed over her feat- 
ures, which were foftened by misfor- 
tunes; the paid that refpect to Ofmen 
that the thought his due, as a perfon 
to whom heaven had given the power 
of directing her life. At prefent, 
Ofmen, far from affuming the 
haughty mafler, thought he could not 
pleafe his fair fave more, than to ap- 
pear the gallant admirer, and imme- 
diately profefled himfelf her lover, 
expecting compliance to every with. 
But inftead of this, he was aftonithed 
at the mortifying refufal that he re- 
cdved—at the fire and virtuous indig- 
Nation that fparkled from her eyes; 
he retired, chagrined and affronted. 


A Novel. 


But the next morning he renewed his 
vilit, and renewed the propofal that 
had fo offended her the evening be- 
fore. ‘1 amyour flave, (faid Louifa), 
but my mind is free ; I will never be 
a flave to vice ; guilt thall never ftain 
my cheek with crimfon, nor remorfe 
torture my confcience. Cominand 
me to the moft menial employment, 
or the moft laborious toil, and you 
fhall fee me fulfil my duty by my obe. 
dience. But my honor I will pre. 
ferve ; for know, Ofinen, that I will 
not outlive it, and | truft the God I 
worfhip will not forfake it.”” Ofmen 
faw fhe was fixed ; he was furprifed 
at the fteady purpofe of her foul, and 
admired her reliance on Providence ; 
and a fentiment more refpectful than 
love took poffeflion of his foul ; he 
began to revere her as a fuperiour 
being, and promifed folemnly to give 
her a no further pain from his 
paffion. From this time Louifa was 
calm, and waited in firm reliance, 
that the Being the ferved would one 
day deliver her from her captivity, and 
reftore her to her daughter, for whom 
fhe felt every pang of maternal affec- 
tion. 

The happinefs of a ftate of felicity 
receives an increafe by the participa- 
tion of friendthip ; and the fame di. 
vine flame is capable of leflening the 
fevereft troubles. Louifa found a 
folace for her afflictions in the compa- 
ny of Fatima ; of all the ladies in 
the Haram, -the alone poffefled thofe 
virtues that are requifite to conftitute 
a fincere and lafting friendthip ; the 
reft were light, vain, trifling and 
frivolous, incapable of thought or re- 
flection ; they fang, danced, laughed, 
and partook of every amufement that 
a ftate of confinement could afford. 
Fatima and Louifa mingled forrows, 
and by a reciprocal confidence foften- 
ed the afflictions of each other’s hearts. 
Louifa ftrengthed Fatima’s principles, 
and infpired her with a fortitude that 
fhe wanted ; while Fatima’s haplefs 
love was a beautiful leffon to Louifa, 
and taught her that there was a pof- 
fibility of her being more wretched 
than fhe was; fhe had not a fatal 
paffion to combat with, and the evils 
of captivity were not embittered by 
any emotions that were meee 
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Loutfa.—A Novel. 


with reafon or virtue.. Not a day 
pailed, in which Ofmen did not vifit 
the Haram, not from the motives that 
formerly drew him there, but to re- 
fine his underftanding, and sproNe 
his mind with Louifa’s canverfation. 


Fatima was always of the party, and — 


by degrees the gained courage to fay 
fore things that thewed Of 


feated in a. terrace thatoverlooked a 
vatt extent of country, Ofmen gave 
his fair hearers an account of the 
laws and cu(toms of his nation ; and 
Louifa in return informed him of the 
manners of. the Britifh. One fubject 
brought on another, and at length the 
revolution and independence of A- 
merica became the theme. I am no 
politician faid Lauifa; it is Ithink quite 
out of the female line to be of any 
party ; I revere virtue wherever 1 fcc 
it, and love the good and the noble 
foul as well in the uncultivated Afri- 
can, as in the polifhed European. I 
know little of the revolution ; but f 
love, revere, and efteem their illuttri- 
ous chief. He is, continued fhe, brave, 
gentle and generous ; hé is prudent 
valiant, and difcreet ; heis a faithfu 
friend, the beft of hufbands, and the 
parent.of all around him ; he unites 
the polite courtier with the learned 
politician, and the famous warriour 
with the gentle characterifticks of 
peace. While ‘ie made this eulogium 
on a character fo revered, Ofmen lift- 
ened with attention ; reflected, and he 
admired what he wifhed to imitate. I 
am brave, faid he—my country ac- 
» nol it ; Iam kind to my fer- 
yants ; but does it become a man to 
keep his feilow creatures in bondage ? 
T endeavour to make their bondseafy; 
but ftill it is avery; the godlike man, 
Louifa has mentioned, has, it is faid, 
been fighting for liberty, while I de- 
tain as captives, hundreds that have 
as good a right to liberty as I ; he is 
a tender hufband, and. experiences 
every pleafure that the carefles of an 
amiable woman who loves him from 
paacele and inelination can five: 
ut I can never know fiuch foft endear- 
ments ; can the careffes of captives 
"Ate pleafure to a foul ? can the falfe 
landifhments of women who are con- 


men her _ 
mind was as amiable as her perfon _ 
was lovely. One day as they were _ 
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fined, and who pérhaps weuld prefer ° 


the meaneft of my flaves to me, give 


any fatisfaction to the mind ? Int 

and other reflections he, paffed the 
night ; and in the morning, renewed 
his vilit tothe Haram. As he enter- 
ed the apartment, the ladies were feat- 
ed together oppofite the door; he 
thought he never faw them look fo 
lovely ; the converfation turned upon 
the teader paffion! and Louifa gave 
fo {weet a defcription of the happinefs 
of a marri¢d life, when two tender 
hearts are infpired by the fame flame, 
that Ofinen was touched to the foul ; 
and Fatima burfting into tears, hid her 
bluthing face in Louifa’s bofom. There 
is fomething in beauty in diftrefs, that 
affects the moft obdurate heart ; and 
while Fatima difcovered new beauties 
by her fenfibility, he expretfed his for- 
row for her troubles, and begged in 
the ftronge@ terms tobe made ac- 
quainted with her griefs, that he 
might endeavour to remove them. A 
confcioufnefs of her affe€tion putt out 
of her power to fpeak—and to hide 
her fentiments fhe left the room. As 
foon as fhe was gone, Louifa ayailed 
herfelf of Ofmen’s prefent fentiments, 
and informed him of Fatima’s many 
ftruggles, and tendernefs towards him. 
Pleafed and aftonifhed to find him- 
felf an object of real love, he left 
Louifa—but not till the had difcover- 
edi his fentiments were favourable to 
her friend. He left Louifa to advife 
with the noble fpirited Alphonfo, who 
was a flave, though he felt not bond. 
age. Ofmen was his generous mafter, 
and all he required of him was to be 
his friend. Alphonfo was an Englith- 
man, with an accomplithed perfon, an 
affluent fortune, and a thoufand vir- 
tues. He felt aload ofaMiction with 


nome 


out repiaings he had loft an amiable wife « 


and an infant daughter, about a year 
before the period of which I am {peak. 
ing. Grief for their death rendered 
every place irkforae—and a hope ta 
diffipate his melancholy, fuggelied the 
idea of travelling. After vo 
France, he embarked for Spain, an 

in going from thence to Leghorn in 
an American veffel, he was taken prif- 
oner, and carried to Algiers. Gen. 
erous hearts, ang noble fouls, are con- 
genial, and claim acquaintance at firtk 

meeting, 
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meeting, theugh the moft different 
carners of the globe, had given them 
birth,, Ofmen became the purchafer 
of Alphenfo, and found no price too 
great to purchafe fuch a friend, and it 
was to him he repaired ; told all that 
had paffed between Louifa, Fatima and 
himfelf ; and mentioned every doubt 
that arofe hs his mind. eh oy to 
i ine what advice Alphonfo gave 
him’; fired with a cuiriolit to fee his 
amiable countrywoman, ard behold the 
female whofe virtues had wrought 
fuch a change in Ofmen’s bofom, Al- 
honfo requefted leave to converfe 
with Louifa ; this was granted the next 
day, and Ofman introduced him to 
the Haram. In that vifit Alphonfo 
was pleafed with Louifa, and felt the 
melancholy of his heart diflipate in 
her prefence. But how great was the 
furprife of Louifa, or the joy of Fati- 
ma, when Ofmen told them, that it 
was his intention to alter his manner 
of living, and emancipate his flaves; to 
fuch as chofe to ftay in Algiers, he 
would give fufficient to fupport them, 
with liberty to marry the Eidies of his 
Haram, if it was pleafing to them ; 
to thofe that withed to vilit their na- 
tive land, he would give fufficient to 
carry themhome, aad would provide 
them afafe paflage. <* But,”’ faid he, 
*¢ will not Fatima fet the example ? 
fhall Ofmen alone be wretched ? or 
will fhe give him her hand, and in the 
fight of heaven, become his wife ?”’ 
It is not eafy to exprefS Fatima’s feel- 
ings. It it fufficient to fay, that every 
thing was executed as had been plan- 
ned. The ladies of the Haram were 
delighted with the thoughts of free- 
dom ; the men who had been unhappy 
in bondage, were rejoiced at liberty 5 
many of thefe had coaneCtions at home; 
to thefe, Ofmen provided the means 
of a quick return, with fomething to 
any with them ; thofe who had no 
families, preferred a connection with 
{miling beauties of the eafl, were 
ettled in fome of Ofmen’s country 
feats, with every conyenience of life. 
Ina few weeks, the generous Ofman 
gave his hand to Fatima. This unex- 
pected happinefs had diflipated her 
melancholy, {miles of fatisfaCtion were 


difplayed upon her countenance, the 
eoles of health revifited her cheek ; 


fhe converfed with fprightlinefs, and 
Ofmen was shared with her 

fenfe and affability. Alphonfo an@ 
Louifa were prefent at the ceremony ; 
at a recolledtion of former happinefs, 
they fhed tears, and were equally fur- 
prifed at each others emotions. Ina 
walk in oneof Ofmen’s delightful gar- 
dens, Alphonfo told Lou fa the for- 
rows of his heart, and learnt the laby- 
rinth through which fhe had patted 
with emotions of furprife and admira- 
tion ; he was charmed with her vir- 
tues, with her unaffected goodnefs ; 


and refolved to devote the remainder. 


of his life to her. He informed Ofmea 
ofthis refolution, who highly applaud- 
ed it, and notwithfanding his reluc- 
tance to 


the Havannah, and fent two catkets 
of valuable jewels on board the hip ; 
and with many tears, took leave of 
them, promifing to vifit them in Eng- 
land, with his Fatima, in the courfe 
of a year. After an agreeable paffage, 
Alphonfo and Louifa arrived at Bace- 
lona, and finding a fhip ready to fail 
for Portfmouth,in England, went di- 
rectly on board, and foon got fafe te 
the place. That very day they arriv- 
ed, Aiphonfo procured a poft chaife, 
and fet out for the place of Louifa’s 
refidence ; it was feveral hundred 
miles, and they were fix days perform- 
ingthe journey. In the courfe of that 
time, and the preceding voyage, th 

became fully acquainted with eac 

other ; fimiliar merit produced the 
Rrongeft friendfhip, and ripened into 
the tendereft affection. Louifa prom- 
ifed if her daughter was ftill alive, to 
connect herfelf with Alphonfo. She 
had been abfent a year ; and the laft 
day’s journey was filled with anxiety 
as well as hope ; they ftopped at the 
worthy parfon’s, who wasatltonifhed to 
fee her, having been fully convinced 
that Louifa was drowned, and carried 
off by the tide, the night the was 
miffing. Elvira had been with this 
worthy couple ever fince, and had en- 
joyed unihterrupted health ; fhe in- 
ftantly knew her mamma. It is unnec- 
effary to add morg, except that Al- 
phonzo and Louifa were married, after 
Alphonfo had fettled a handfome for- 
tune on Elvira, to whofe education he 


pays 


part with his European’ 
friends, he prepared them a paflage to 
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pays every attention. He likewife 


fet out for Alphonfo’s feat, where 


fettied a hamdfome annuity upon E- they ftill live patterns of virtue and 

@ander ; and after rendéring every fidelity ; and bleflings to all around 

neighbour around them happy, they them. SABIN A. 
aan 








A Curious Account of DRESS, in ENGLAND, in the 


Fourteenth Century. 
[From Dr. Henry's Hiftory of Great Britain.] 


HAT would exhibit a more 
fantaftical appearance than an 
Englith beau of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ? He wore long pointed fhoes, 
faftened to his knees by gold or filver 
chains ; hofe of one colour on one 
leg, and of another colour on. the 
er ; fhort breeches which did not 
reach to the middle of his thighs, and 
difclofed the fhape of all the parts 
included in them; a coat one half 
white, and the other half black or 
blue ; along beard ; a filk hood, but- 
toned under his chin, embroidered 
with grotefque figures of aniimals, 
dancing men, &c. and fometimes orna- 
mented with gold, filver, and pre- 
cious ftones. This drefs was the 
very top of the mode in the reign of 
Edward the Third. 

The drefs of the gay and fafhiona- 
ble ladies, who frequented the pub- 
lick diverfions of thefe times, was not 
more cecent and becoming. It is 
thus defcribed by Knyghton, A. D. 
5348. Thefe tournaments are attend- 
ed by many ladies of the firft rank and 
greateft beauty, but not always of the 
moft untainted reputation. Thefe 





ladies are dreffled in party colouréd 
tunieks, one half bei 


being of one colour, 
— the other half of another. Their 
irfipipes or tippets are very fhort |; 
their caps remarkably little, and 
wrapt about their heads with cords: ; 
their girdles and pouches are orna- 
mented with and filver, and they 
wear fhort fwords, called daggers, 
before them, a little below their -na- 
vels ; they are mounted on the fineft 
horfes, with the richeft furniture. 
Thus equipped, they ride trom place 
to place, in queft of tournaments, by 
which they Sitlipate their fortunes, 
and ruin their reputation. The head 
dreffles of the ladies underwent many 
changes in the courfe of this — 
They were fometimes enormoully high, 
rifing almoft three feet above ‘the 
he ,in the fhape of fugar leaves, 
with ftreamers of bine filk flowing from 
the top of them to the ground. Upoa 
the whole, I am fully perfuaded, that 
we have no good reafon to pay any 
compliments to our anceftors of this 
period, at the expenfe of our co- 
temporaries, either for the frugality, 
elegance, or devency of their drefs. 








An ACCOUNT of a VISIT to the ALPS. 


By M. pe Saussure. 


HILOSOPHERS and Naturalifts 

who purpofe vifiting the fummit 
of a high mountain, generally take 
their meafures fo as to arrive at it a- 
bout the middle of the day; they 
then make their obfervations in hafte, 
that they may quit it before the ap- 
proach of night. Hence, all the ob 
fervations that have been made on 
places of confiderable height, have 
been made nearly about the fame time 
of the day, and have been confined to 
avery fhort fpace of time ; confe- 
quently we have none from which we 
can form a juft idea of the ftate of the 


air during the other parts of the day, 
or during the night. 

It appeared to me of no fmall mo- 
ment to fill this gap in our knowledge 
of meteorology, by remaining on the 
fummit of fome lofty mountain long 
enough to afcertain the daily variations 
of the different inftruments appropri- 
ated to that fcience ; for inftance, the 
barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, 
electrometer, &c. and to watch op- 
portunities of obferving the origin of 
different meteors, as rain, winds and 
ftorms. 

Various experiments which T’had 

refolved 
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ig2 An Accouni of 
relelved to make on Moun Bien-, 
from the exccuuen of wiuch ! was 
prevented by the fhortaefs of my fiay, 
and the uneafine!s proauced by the 
rarity of the air, heightened my deiire 
ot undertaking this tak. The di®- 
culty Was, to fad a convenient fitua- 
fon. An open piace, where the 
winds and other meteors might mect 
with no impediment, of about eightecn 
hundred toifes elevation, was what I 
wilhed. It would have been ea‘y 
gh to hawe found fuch an one 
covered with fmow ; but rm could not 
be exvected to anfwer the purpofe, 
from the cold and humidity of fuch a 
fituation, or from the inftability ©: 
the inftruments fixed on ft. Now to 
find mm our Alps an acceffible rock, at 
fach 2 hcighth, uncovered with fnow, 
fufhorentiy {pacious to fix our habi- 
tation on, was 2 matter of no fmall 

I was infonacd by Mr. Exchaguct, 
te whom I communicated ny icheme, 
that on the newly diicovered road 
from Chameum to Caxtmayeur, patiing 
by Faeral,1 fhould find fuch rocks as 
I wifhed. Rely on this informa- 
tion, | began laf fpring to make pre- 
parations fer this expedinon ; and in 
the beginaimg of June 1 repaired to 
Chamouni, with my fon, to wait for 
the fine weather's fe tting in, and ferze 
the firt favourabic opportunity. 

I took with me two {mail canvres 
tents ; bot I withed alfo to conftruct 
a hut of ffome. It was necefiary that 
I fhould have feveral feparate habita- 
thons or thees, not aa rt ourfelves 
and Our “ude S$. but : au lio jo | the 
negated ané varigtion compais 
fhould be feparate, that they might 
not reciy rocaily imfluence the varia- 
thons of each ofher. I fient jome peo- 
ple before me, therefore, to conftruct 
a kind of hut. 

When this was finifhed, and the 
weather appe ared fettied, we ieft 
Chamouni. The fir day, july the 
fecond, we flept under our tents at 
Tacul, a green plain, on the borders of 
a imal! lake, bounded by the extremity 
of the Glaser des Bos and a reck 
calied Mount Tac. The next morr- 
ing, at half after five, we fet off, and 
in fewen hours arrived at our cabin. 
This place 1 have named the Giant's 


“ 


Tigh fiep mountain, 





baht to ite Ais. 
- 


neck, (Cal de Geaw , becauls it is the 
beginning of that Genie g ! bach ‘ers to 
Courmayeur ; and the mot rem 
able moustain w the neighbourhood, 
whuch rifles above it, is the Giant, a 
ealily noticed 
from the borders of our lake. The 
name of Jacul, which is ix or feven 
hours journey from thefe rocks, is cer- 
tainly not fo epphicabie. 

On eur route from Tacul to fe 
Giant's neck we ‘could mot pals by 
the Glacier of Tréiaperte, which ofr 
guides had traveried aces vear before ; 
the crevices of that clacitr bemg open 
and not covered w 1th inow, fo thatat 
was abfelutely maceeiible : We were 
terced therefore to go by the foot ofa 
mgh mofintain called the — fo! - 
lowing the courfe of fteep ridges of 
fnow, bordered by deed fe Orr 
guides affured us, that this route was 
much more dangerous than the ose 
they had taken the preceding year: 
But ] do not much reiy on thefe affer- 
tons, as danger preient always feems 
greater than the pafi, and they ama- 
gine they pieaie the travelier by ex- 
aggerating the perils from which he 
has cicaped. It as true, however, 
that tis read 1s really dangerous; 
and as it froze in the mht, had mot 
eur guides gone the dav before to 
mark out the oe k, whi ift the fnow 
was fottened by the heat of the fan, 
to have pafied it would have been um- 
practicable. 

We were fill expefed to another 
danrer, that ot crevices, ndden under 
thun fhelis of inow, 2s at Mount Blanc. 
Towards the fummut of the mountain, 
thefe crevices became lefs frequent, 

and of leis extent, and we flattered 
curicives we had nearly cicaped 
them, when fuddenly we heard acry 
of ropes! Alexis Balmar, one 
ot thoie who carmed our : 
winch was about a hundred yards 
fore us, fuddenly difappeared from 
the midfe: his sg wang having 
fallen into acrevict fixty feet deep. 
Fortunately he was ftopped about 
half way by 2 mals of now ituckm 
the cleft: On this he fell with no other 
mjury than a few Icratches in the face. 
His parncular friend, P. J. Faxst, 
immediately caufed himielito be GR- 
ened to acord and lowered down : Hie 
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Poad was firft drawn up, then the two 
men, one after the other. Balmar 
was a little pale, but feemed not 
at all difcompofed. He took his load 
in upon his fhoulders and refum- 
his journey with the utmoft tran- 
quillity. 

The moment of our arrival at the 
endof our journey was not, asis ufual, 
a moment of fatisfaction. Comparing 
the fituation of our cabin with other 
heights with which I was acquainted, 
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partly covered with fnow, and inter- 
{perfed here and there with forefts 
and fertile vallies. Towards Savoy, 
Mount Blanc, the Giant, and the in- 
termediate. mountains, prefented a 
moft grand, variegated, and interefling 
picture. 

The men who brought our baggage 
and inftruments, fet off immediately 
for Chamouni; but I kept, befides 
my own fervant, four of the beit 
guides, to affift us in our wor'e and 
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I faw at once, and with no fmail vex- 
ation, that it was not of eighteen 
hundred toifes, as I had been led to 
hope. I next found our cabin éx- 
tremely fmall ; it was but fix. feet 
fquare, fo low we could not ftand up- 
right in it, and the ftones fo ill fitted 
that the {now had half filled it. The 
edge of the rocks on which our tents 
Were to to be pitched, and at the ex- 
tremity of which our cabin was erec¢t- 
ed, was confined between two ex. 
tremely riarrow and irregular glaciers, 
bordered with declivities of fnow and 
rocks, fo fteep that they might almoft 
be termed precipices. This fituation 
did not appear very pleafing for an 
abode of feveral days ; but as a Be/vi- 
dere it wastruly magnificient. On 
the fide of Italy, we. had an horizon 
of immenfe extent, formed of chains 
of mountains rifing over each other, 
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OUNG Melmoth went down in 
the fummer to his father’s feat in 
Weftmoreland, where, being of an act- 
tve difpofition, and having nocompan- 
ions but a German flute, and the works 
of a few favourite authors, he frequent- 
ly amufed himfelf with the fports of 
the field. He was one day fo warml 
engaged in purfuit of the wild fowl, 
which abound in the lakes of that ro- 
mantick country, till he had gained the 
banks of Winandermere ; the folemn 
colouring of this magnificent {cene, the 
laft pone of funfhine fading away on 
the hill tops, the deep ferene of the 
waters, and the long fhadows of the 
mountains thrown acrofs them, till 
they nearly touched the hithermoft 
thore, all this concurring with the re- 
fections of his being at {uch a diftance 
Yel. I. March, 17959. T 


alternately to Courmayeur for coals 
and provifions. 

hen they had refted themfelves, 
and taken fome refrefhment, I defir- 
ed them to begin the neceffary ar- 
rangements ; but the little - fatigue 
they had undergone, and the profpect 
of the inconvenience to which they 
would be expofed in this fituation, en- 
feebled and difmayed them. When, 
however, they begun to feel the cool- 
nefs of the evening air, they confider- 
ed that they mutt prepare to fhelter 
for the night. They now began to 
put alittle in order the large maffes 
of granite which covered the place, 
ee to patch our tents, in which we 
were to pals the night ; for the.cabin 
was not habitable, till a bed of ice, 
which we found beneath the fnow, was 
broken to pieces and removed. 

[To be concluded next month.} 
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from home, filled him with fenfations 
that he had never before felt. Ashe 
looked round, amidft his terrour and 
uncertainty, he efpied a fmall farm 
houfe peeping forth from a = of 
old trees ; after a fhort deliberation, 
he refolved to follow a path that feem- 
edto lead thither, and pafling through 
feveral lonely dells, fhaded with beech- 
es, and overrun with wild flowers, he 
arrived at a wicket that opened into a 
fhrubbery ; the oppotite plants inter- 
mingling their branches, caft a gloom 
very pleafing to the imagination, and 
a rivulet which ran murmuring over 
pebbles, or broke into cafcades, now 
glittered through the leaves at a dif- 
tance, and now meandered clofe by 
the walk. Melmoth had not advanc- 
ed far in this retreat, when the fhrubs, 
fuddenly 
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fuddenly opening on one fide, difcover- 
eda little ftream dafhing down a rough 
green bank in an irregular windi 
manner, and finely diverfified by the 
clods of turf and ttems of bruth wood 
that refifted itscurrent. A feat on the 
eppofite fide of the walk fecmed to 
invite him to fet down and contem- 
plate the beauties of the feene ; fo he 
accepted its offer, and refting the but 
end of his gun on the ground, and 
raifing bs hand to its muzzle, he lean- 
ed forward to examine the waterfalt. 
He had not continued long in this 
on when he heard 2 found of a 
rpfichord, accompanied by a female 
voice. The air was fimple and pa- 
thetick in the higheft degree, and 
though he coukt not diftinguifly the 
aged, the melancholy eadence with 
which they were uttered, concurring 
with the beauty of the fcene, had a 
ftrange effect upon him ; for his con- 
ftitution was naturally warm, and his 
feelings were always awake to mufick. 
‘The found prefently ceafing, broke 
the chain of romantick ideas which 
they had infpired. He laid down his 
gun, and taking ont his flute, an in- 
ftrument on which he excelled, he 
vaffed it to his mouth ; but the idea of 
alarming the ftranger checked his 
hand, and he returned itinto his pock- 
et. He immediately rofe up, and 
ftealing along the walk, prefently en- 
tered ow a circular grafs plot, planted 
round with evergreens, in the centre 
of which ftood a fmall ftone temple. 
A wy nos had {pread it branches aver 
the front of the building, and a jeffa- 
mine, which had been taught to wind 
up the fluted columns of the portico, 
hung down in feftoons of each fide. 
On the frieze was the in{Cription : 
‘* Dedicated to Senfibility.” As 
this feemed to be the place from 
whence the founds, which full vibrat- 
ed in his ear, had proceeded, Melmoth 
hefitated whether he thould not return, 
but concluding from the fitence, that 
the perfon to whom he was indebted 
for them, had retired, withatrembling 
hand he ed the door. ‘The walls 
on the infide were ftuccoed, and in a 
niche was placed a marble urn, in 
3 we ones t, a beauti- 
of the divinity of the place, 
Goatracting ts leaves aj the fightets 


touch, and fhrinking from the 
breath of air. On theurn weret 
words, from Sterne: ** Eternal Founs 
dation of our feelings! ‘tis here I trace 
thee!’ A yet ore ftood open on 
one fide, and a lay upon it. Mel. 
moth took it up. It was the third 
volume of Emma Corbet:, and open 
at that part in which the dying Emma, 
on her retura from America, where 
fhe had left the remains of a hufband 
and vs oa fhe = meets her 

“d father at his rT, fupported 
his fervants, and going to attend the 
funeral of her brakes widow, who 
had died diftracted. The paffage af- 
fefted Melmoth, and it feemed to 
have affected fomebody elfe, for he 
thought he faw a tear upon the ; 
and he concluded that the reader 
thrown down her book in a fit of en- 
thofiafin, and ftruck off the beautifut 
combination of founds he haa juft heard. 
Me had fcarcely replaced the book, 
when a young lady paffed by the wins 
dow with a batket of fruitin her hand. 
She was drefied ina plain white muflia 
night gown, with abonnet of the famey 
and there was an elegance in her form 
whichftruckhim. She prefently came 
back, and fteoping down to bind the 
broken ftalk of a carnation that grew 
ix} a border before the window, gave 
him an opportunity of examining her. 
Her face was beautiful, but rather 
formed to pleafe than to dazzle ; her 
features had fuch a foftnefs and fuch 
a delicacy in them, that they were lof 
at a difiance ; and there wasa fwect- 
nefs mingled with melancholy in her 
look that moved him exceedingly. 
Her complexion was not ftriking, but 
a pleafing expreflion is fuperiour to 
the fineft inthe world. Melimothhad 
never known what it was to bein love,- 
nor did he even know then, but he 
thought he faw fomething in hercoun- 
tenance which made him wifk to be ac- 
quainted with her. 

‘Lhe God of Love is a gentle deity # 
his chains are fo light that the vidting 
is a captive when it leaft fufpeéts it ; 
and his arrows are fo finely pointed, 
that the wound is deepelt when itis 
felt the leaft. As foon as fhe was out 
of fight, he teft the apartment, and 
turning down a dark walk on the oth- 
er fide, foon came to a little rocky 

: cavity, 
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cavity, overthadewed by the brown 
foilage of an oak, which grew at its 
entrance. A feat ay ger pron out 
of the.reck on either a ipri 
which gulhed from a corner G 
roof at the further end, trickled down 
with a foftTulling found, and running 
directly acrofs floor, entered the 
rock on the te fide. Melmoth 
fat down to his reflections, 
when a robin, which had been drawn 
thither by the found of his feet, hop- 
confidently in, but when it faw 
im, he flew mmmediately out again. 
«* And will yoo fly from me, gentle 
bird?’’ fays he, bending down and 
ftretching out his hand, ** Though I 
am not the fair being you took me for, 
I would not hurt you, indeed I would 
not, I would cherifh you for her fake.”’ 
As he faid thefe words, he rofe up, 
and continued his ramble until he ar- 
rived at an opening in the wood, that 
prefented him witha diftant view of 
the lake and its iflands, the colours of 
which were melted inte each other by 
the foft light of evening. He had 
wlien hve dog, which had bee ranging 
when his whic n 
the garden, rufhed acrofs the walk in 
purfuit of fome game that it had juft 
ftarted : “* Come hither, firrah,’’ faid 


- Melmeoth angrily, ‘* violate song 


here, on pain of your mafter’sdifp 

The Gingularity ofthe fpeecls and the 
: arity » and 

warmth with which it Naeger at- 
tracted the notice of an elderly gentle- 
man, who was fitting on a beach at a 
fmall diftance, and whom a fudden 
turn in the walk had prevented him 
from feeing. From his drefs he ap- 
peared to be a clergyman, He im- 
mediately role up : As Melmoth now 
faw it was too late to retire, he walk- 


particulars of his cafe, afuring him, 
that nothing but the greateft neceflity 
could have urged him to trefpafs oa 
his grounds. ‘* You are welcome, 
Sir,” faid the ftranger, with a fmile 
equally benevolent and polite ; “ { 
have always heard your fathily men- 
tioned with efteem, and I {hall con- 
fider your company not a5 an iatru- 
Gon, but as an honour.”’ Melmoth re- 
turned abow for this compliment, and 
taking a brace of birds from his net, 
he begged his acceptance of them as¢ 
finall mark of his of the obliga- 
tion. The old gentleman would have 
decli the prefent, but a ee 
would aot fabmit to a refufal, an 
they proceeded along the walk. ‘* You 
have a {weet fpothere, Sir,” faid Mel- 
moth. “ Yes Sir,”’ replied the other, 
** I take great delight in it, but it has 
received no ornaments from my talte, 
it owes all its beauties to my daugh? 
ter, who, poor girl, fince her mother’s 
death, has been my only companiva in 
this folitude.”” The walk now brought 
them to a {mall meadow, planted with 
fruit trees, and divided by the rivulet 
which Melmoth had feen before. ‘The 
fieeple of the village church rofe. on 
one fide, and at the upper end ftood an 
old brick houfe, the front of which 
was almoft vegetable from the over- 
growth of the vine which covered it. 
** This is my dwelling, Sir,’’ faid the 
old gentleman, * it has not muchele- 
nce m its appearance, but’’—** ft 
s more,”’ interrupted Melmoth, 
“the venerable air of an old honle 
sme much more deeply than the 
elegance of a moderna one. It ‘cems to 
breathe fomething of that generous 
{pirit of bofpitality which characterifed 
our anceftors, at Jeaft 1 have always 
conaccted that idea with it,”” 


ed up to him with a re ful air, and [ To be continued. | 
acquainted him with his name and the 
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PORTUGUESE theman, 

whom I fhall beg leave to de- 


try where it happened, he 


have confidered it as the inveation 


of Don Juan, was lately to 
trial for poifoning his half fitter by the 


“Feribe no otherwife than by the name -fame father, after the was with child 


by 
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by him. This gentleman had for fome 
years before his trial led a very foli- 
tary life at his caftle in the neighbour- 
hood of Montremos, a town on the 
road between Lifbon and Badajos, the 
frontier garrifon of Spain: I was 
fhewn his cajtle, as I paffed through 
that difmal country, about a mile dif- 
tant from the road, in a bottom fur- 
rounded with cork trees, and never 
faw a more melancholy habitation. 
‘The circumftances which made againtt 
this gentleman were fo ftrong, and the 
ftory was in fuch general circulation 
in the neighbourhood where he lived, 
that although he laid out the greateft 
part of a confiderable income in acts 
of charity, nobody ever entered his 
gates to thank him for his bounty, or 
folicit relief, except one poor father of 
the Jeronymite convent in Montre- 
mos, who was his confeffor, and act- 
ed as his almoner at difcretion. 

A charge offo black a nature, in- 
volving the crime of inceft as well as 
murder, at length reached the ears of 
juftice, and a commiffion was fent to 
Shéatremoe to make inquiry into the 
cafe : The fuppofed criminal made no 
attempt to efcape, but readily attend- 
ed the fummons. of the commiffioners. 
Upon the trial, it came out, from the 
confeffion of the prifoner, as well as 
from the depofition of witneffes, that 
Don Juan had lived from his infancy 
in the family of a rich merchant at 
Lifbon, who-carried on a confiderable 
trade and correfpondence in the Bra- 
zils : Don Juan being allowed to take 
this merchant’s name, it was generaily 
fuppofed that he was his natural fon, 
and a clandeftine affair of love having 
been carried on between hit and the 
merchant’s yan yd. Jofepha, who 
was an only child, fhe became preg- 
nant, and a medicine béing admini({tered 
to her by the hands of Don Juan, fhe 
died a in few hours after, with all the 
fymptoms of a perfon who had taken 

ifon. The mother of the young 
ady furvived her death buta few 
days, and the father threw himfelf in- 
to aconvent of Mendicants, makin 
over, by deed of gift, the whole of his 
property to the fuppofed murderer. 

'_ Inthisaccount there feemed a ftrange 
ebfcurity of faéts, for fome nai 


frongly to the crimination of Don 
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Juan, and the Jaft mentioned cireum? 
fiance was of fo contradictory a nature, 
as to throw the whole into perplexity + 
and therefore tocompel the prifoner to 
a further elucidation of the cafe, it was 
thought proper to interrogate him by 
torture. vs 
Whilft this was preparing, Don 
sas without betraying the leaft a. 
arm upon what was going forward, 
told his judges, that it would fave 
them and himielf fome trouble, if they 
would receive his confeflion upon cer. 
tain points, to which he fhould truly 
f{peak, but beyond which all the tor: 
tures in the world could not force one 
fyllable ; he faid that he was not the 
on, as it was fuppofed, of the mer- 
chant with whom he lived, nor allied 
to the deceafed Jofepha any otherwife 
than by the tenderett ties of mutual 
affection, and a promife of marri 
which however he acknowledged had 
not been folemnized : that he was the 
fon of a gentleman of confiderable for- 
tune in the Brazils, who left him an 
infant to the care of the merchant in 
queftion : That the merchant, for 
reafons, beft known to h:imielf, chofe 
to call him by his own name, and this 
being done in his infancy, he wag 
taught to believe that he was an or 
phan youth, the fon of a di(tant rela- 
tion of the perfon who adopted him: 
He begged his judges theretore to ob- 
ferve, that he never underftood Jofe- 
ha to be his fifier ; that as to her be- 
ing with child by him, he acknowledg- 
ed it, and prayed God’s forgiveneis 
for an offence, which it had been his 
intention to repair by marrying her : 
That with refpect to the medicine, he 
certainly did give it to her with his 
own hands, tor that fhe was fick in 
confequence of her pregnancy, and, 
being afraid of creating alarm or tuf- 
icion in her parents, had required 
em to order certain drugs from an 
apothecary, as if for himfelf ; whigh 
he accordingly did, and he verily be- 
lieved they were faithtully mixed, in- 
afmuch as he ftood by the man whilft 
he prepared the medicine, and 1aw 
every ingredient feparately putin. 
The judges thereupon atked him, if 
he would take it on his confcience te 
fay, that the lady did not die by ‘pol- 
fon. Don Juan, burflting inte, Seay 
or 
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for the firfttume, anfwered, to his eter- 
pal forrow he knew that fhe did die by 
ifon. . Was that poifon contained 
i the medicine fhe took ? It was. 
Did he :impute the crime of mixing 
the poifon in the medicine to the a- 
hecary, or did he take it on him- 
felt Neither the apothecary, nor him- 
felf, was guilty. Did the lady, from 
a principle of ihame, (he wasthen atk- 
ed) commit the act of fuicide, and in- 
fufe the poifon without his knowledge ? 
He ftartedinto horrour at the queftzon, 
and took God to witnefs that the was 
innocent of thedeed.» | 
‘Lhe judges feemed now confound- 
ed, and tor a time abftained from any 
further interrogatories, debating the 
matter am themfelves by whifp- 
ers; when one of them obferved to 
the prifoner, that according to hiscon- 
feilion, he had faid the did die by poi- 
fon, and: yet, by the anfwers he had 
now given, it thould .feem as if. he 
meant to acquit every perforion whom 
fufpicion could poffibly re(t; there 
was however one’ inter left, 
which, unnatural as it was, he would 
ut to him for form’s fake only, be- 
ore they proceeded to greater extrem- 
ities, and that queftion involved the 
father or mother of the lady. Did 
he mean to impute the horrrid inten- 
tion of murdering their child to the 
rents ? No, replied the prifoner ina 
rm tone of voice, lam certain no 
fuch intention ever entered the hearts 
of the unhappy parents, and I fhould 
be the wortt of finners if 1 imputed it 
to them. The judges upon this de- 
clared with one voice that he was 
trifling with the court, and gave or- 
ders for the rack ; they would, how- 
ever, for the laft time, demand of him, 
if he knew who it was that did poifon 
Jofepha ? To which he aniwererd 
without hefitation, that he did 
know, but that no tortures fhould 
force him to declare it. As to life, 


he was weary of it, and t might 
difpole of it as they faw Any coukl 
not die in greater tortures than he had 
lived. 

They now took this peremptory re- 
cufant, and ftripping nen of his ieee 
garments, laid him on therack ; a fur- 
geon was called in, who kept his fing- 
ers on his pulfe ; and the executica- 


ers were directed to 
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in their tor- 
tures ; they had given him one fevere 
ftretchby ligatures fixed to hisextrem- 
ities and pailed over an axle, which 
was turned by a windlafs 5 the ftrain 
upon his mufcles and joints by the ac- 
tion of this infernal engine was dread- 
ful, and nature {poke her futter: 
by a horrid crath in evety limb ; the 
fweat ftarted in large drops upon his 
face and bofom, yet the man was firm; 
amidift the agonies of the machine, not 
a groan efcaped ; and the fiend, who 
was the fuperintendant of-the heliith 
work, ed they might increale his 
tortures upon the next tug, for that 
his pulfe had not varied a étroke, nor 
abated:of its ttrength in the {malleft 
degree. 
- The tormentors had now begun a 
fecond operation with more violence 
than the former, which their devilhth 
ingenuity had contrived to vary, fo 
as to extort acuter pains from the ap- 
ication of the engine to! parts that 
not yet had their full fhare of the 
firft agony ; when fuddenly a monk 
rufhed into the chamber, and called 
out to the judges to defift from tortur- 
ing that innocent man, and take the 
confeilion of the murderer from his 
own lips. Upon a fignal from the 
judges, the executioners let go the en 
ine at once, and the joints fnapt au- 
dibly into their fockets with the elaf- 
ticity of a bow. Nature funk under 
the revulfion, and Don Juan fainted 
on the rack. ‘The monk immediately 
with a loud voice exclaimed, Inhu- 
man wretches, delegates of hell, and 
agents of the devil, make ready your 
engine for the guilty, and take off your 
bloody hands from the innocent, for 
behold ! (and fo faying he threw back 
his cowl) behold the father and the 
murderer of Jofepha! 

The whole afflembly flarted with af- 
tonifhment ; the judges ttood aghaft ; 
and even the demons of torture rolled 
their eyeballs on the monk with hor- 
rour and difmay. 

If you are willing, fays he to the 
judges, to receive my confeflion, whilft 
your tormentors are preparing their 
rack for the vileft criminal ever 
ftretched upon it, hear me! If not fet 
your engines to work without further 
inquiry, and glut your appetites with 
human 
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haman agonies which once in your lives 
you may now inflict with juftice. 
Proceed, faid the fenior Judge. 
That guiltlefs fufferer, who now lies 
infenfble before my faid the 
monk, is the fon of an excellent father, 
who was once my deareft friend : He 
was confided to my , being then 
an infant, and my fri followed his 
fortunes to our fettlements in the 
Brazils : He refided there twenty 
years without vifiting Portugal once 
yn the time ; he remitted to me many 
fums of money, on his fon’s account ; 
at this time a helli arofe in 
my mind, which the diftrefs of my af- 
fairs, anda paflion for extravagance 
infpired, of converting the property 
of my charge to my own account; I 
imparted thefe fi jons to my un- 
happy wife, who is now at her ac- 
count: Let me do her the juftice, to 
confefs the withftood then firmly fer a 
time. Still fortune frowned upon me, 
and I was eaking in my credit ev 
hour; ruin ftared me in the face, 
a ftood between me and imme- 
diate difgrace, but this infamous ex- 
ient. 
At laft perfuaGon, menaces, and the 
impending preffure of neceflity, con- 
quered her virtue, and the acceded to 
the fraud. We agreed to adopt the 
infant as the orphan fon of a diftant re- 
jation of our own name. I maintain- 
ed acorrefpondence with his father 
by letters, pretending to be written by 
the fon, and I fupported my ra 
in a fplendid aun, ae by the af- 
fignments I received from the Brazils. 
At length the father of Don Juan 
died, and by will bequeathed his for- 
ine to me in failure of his fon and 
hs heirs. I had already advanced fo 
r in guilt, that the temptation of this 
contingency met with no refiftance in 
my mind, and I determined u re- 
moving this bar to my ambition, and 


propofed to my wife to fecure the prize . 


that fortune had hung within our reach, 
by the affaflination of the heir. She re- 
volved from the idea with horrour, 
and for fometime her thoughts re- 
mained in fo difturbed a ftate, that I 
did not think it prudent to renew the 
attack. After fome time, the agent of 
the deceafed arrived in Lifbon from 
Bre Brazils, and as he was privy to 
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my it becamé 
fary for me to diicover to 

who he was, and alfo what fortune he 
was entitled to. In this crifis, threat. 
ened with ¢hame and detection on one 
hand, and tempted by avarice, pride, 
and the devil, on the other, I won over 


vengeance on our head, and we faw 
our daughter expire in agonies before 
eur eyes, with bitter aggravation 
of a double murder, for the child wa 
alive within her. Are there words 
in to exprefs our lamenta. 
tions ? Are there tortures in the reach 
ef even your imvention to 

with thoie we felt ? Wonderful were 
the ftruggies of nature in the heart of 


reeme > ~ ae eee 
co nay even torgave 
us. To Don Juan we made immedi: 


ate confeffion of our guilt, and conjar- 
ed him to infi& that punifhment up- 
on us, which juftiwe demanded, and 
our crimes deferved. It was in this 
dreadful moment that our 
with her lait breath, by the fol- 
emn adjurations, exacted and obtain- 
eda — from Don jugn not to 
expo yarents to a publick exe- 
cution by diclotng what had pz 
Alas ! ! we fee too plainly how he 
kept his word ; behold he dies a mar- 
tyr to honour ! your iméernal tortures 
have deftroyed him. . 

No fooner had the monk pronounc- 
ed thefe words in a loud and furious 
tone, than the wretched Don Juan 
drew a figh; a fecond would have fol- 
lowed, but heaven no jonger could 
tolerate the agonies of imnocence, and 
oy his heart forever. 

he monk had fixed his eyes upon 
him, ly with terrour ; and as he 


ftretched out his mingled limbsat life’s 
lat gafp, “ Accurted monfters, he ex- 
clai may God requite his murder 


on your fouls at the great day of judg- 

ment ! His blood be on your heads, ye 

eine of darknefs | For — 

venly vengeance is not yet appeat- 

ed by my contrition, in the mdf of 

fiames my aggricved foul - find 
ome 
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fome confolation in the thought that 
you its torments.’", 

Having uttered this ina voice fcarce 
human he plunged a knife to his heart; 
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and, whilft his blood fpouted on the 
pavement, dropped dead upon the bedy 
of Don Juan; and expired witheut a 
groan, 


a CN = 


FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


The 
GRICULTURE is the moft an- 


cient and important, of all arts. 
Hf the earth produced not, where 


where the wealth of nations ? In 
fhort, it ftands at the bottom of all, 
tt fupports the whole fabrick of ufe, 
eonvenience and luxury. Of this all 
are convinced, without any argumen- 
tation. He, thereforey who points 
out to the induftrious farmer a method 
to make two fpires of grafs, or kernels 
of grain, grow in the room of one, is 
doubly a factor to his country, if 
laying a foundation for the increafe of 
her wealth can make him fuch. And 
if legiflative bodies are the guardians 
of their country’s welfare, agricul- 
ture of courfe merits their moft la- 
boured attention. It ought té be re- 
garded as: the firft object relative to 
mternail police, after fecuring com- 
mutative juftice. It ought to be the 
boaft of every patriotick citizen to 
tee ae it ; efpecially in a country 
ike ours, calculated, in its different 
climates, for all the productions of 
the earth, with advantage to the cul- 
tivator, it muft be very unwife poli 
hot to make this ait the chief obje 
6f encouragement. There are few 
flates or kingdoms, who do not con- 
fefs they have drawn their wealth im- 
mediately hence, and none but have 
ultimately. ing this, 
have we feen the fame pains taken to 
improve this as many other arts? 
Chartered corporations, exclufive 
tents, liberal rewards, and large 
romifes, we often hear of, to ftimu- 
¢ the individual in trade, manu fac- 
tures, and the fine arts. But has not 
agriculture all this time been too 
much etted, to fhift for itfelf, to 
improve by chance, or its own unaf- 
Giited ftrength ? There has not been 
inititutions enough for the purpofe of 
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promoting this art; to merit any at- 
tention, when fet in comparifon with 
what has been done for other pur- 
fes. And while America is enthu- 
ically bent on reviving trade, and 
increafing manufactures, it is to be 
feared fhe will overlook the culture 
of the earth. The at ob- 
ject is, the eftablifhment of nationat 
credit. For this, an immediate reve- 
nue is ; and this, the expe. 
rience of all nations prove, with cer- 
tainty and expedition, can alone be 
drawn from commerce, which muft 
ofcourfe be firft encouraged. But ftilt 
every dabbler in politicks knows, that 
the imports muft not exceed the ex- 
a for otherwife commerce does 
ut empoverith in the end, tho it may 
feem to afford prefent relief. ‘To in- 
creafe the exports of a country, agris 
culture muft in the firft place be im- 
proved ; and to effect this, are there 
any other means, than directing com- 
merce into advantageous channels, 
whieh hall increafe the demand for 
home productions, inhance their val- 
ue, and confequently repay. the culti+ 
vator the expenfe he is at, in improv- 
ing the quantity his grounds produce ? 
This is one very good way, perhaps 
as influential in producing immediate 
exertions, as any, and feems to have 
been hitherto almoft the only method 
thought of for this purpofe. But ex~ 
értions produced by this confideration, 
without {kill to exert to advantage, 
will go but little way towards improv- 
ing the art, which a minute’s reflec 
tion will convirice us is capable of in- 
finité improvement ; depending fo 
much 2s it does, on an accurate ob- 
fervation of the different climates, 
foils, feafons, productions, plants and 
animals. To obferve nicely all thefe 
iculars, and many more, and be 
able to draw inferences from them, 
requires a mind habituated to — 
wr 
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well fkilled in experimental philofo- 
phy. But where do we find any 
thing like this among us? The art is 
truly in its infancy; an unknown 
field is open before us, to be explored 
by actual experiment only. é ex- 
perience of Europe, fo far as that has 
one, will not be certain of applying 
in all cafes, owing to the differeace 
between thé two continents. The 
American cultivator muft go on his 
own ground entirely, or he goes in- 
fecurely. Experiments always in- 
volve a rifk ; moft. univerfally actual 
lofs is fuftained, if fuccefsful to the 
rojeétor’s higheft wishes. But few 
individuals among us, have either 
capitals or generojity to run that rifk ; 
and perhaps we may fay; quite too few 
men of {peculation and inquifitivenefs, 
who would deign to make this the 
fubject of their inquiries. Surely it 
is in the power of national panic. to 
do fomething towards fupplying this 
defect, and laying a foundation for 
radual improvement, to benefit at 
eaft future generations. Patronife 
the few voluntary focieties already 
formed, for this purpofe ; create 
more; unite many interefts ; concen- 
trate the exertions of many, fince the 
individual is not adequate to the de- 
fired effect. And here the Politician 
cannot help contributing his mite of 
applaufe to the Hon. Mr. William/on, 


for his admirable hints in a letter om 
education, lately publithed in the 
Maffachufetts Magazine. Why thould 
the chop logick of f{chools, the ) 
volumes of antiquity, and the fplit 
hair treatifes of modern word weigh- 
ers, engrofs all the attention of ftu- 
derits ? ninety nine in a hundred of 
whom, have no tafte for thefe things ; 
and had they, their after occupations 
in life, would render the acquirement 
of them as ufelefs as eyes to a mole, 
Is it not too much confining our 
knowledge to mere ideas, to empty 
founds, inftead of things ? Rather let 
us follow the Leuoaiie gentleinan’s 
advice ; new range education ; let 
experimental agriculture, together 
with mechanick arts, form a part of 
the fyitem. As fo large a proportion 
of the community mutt neceffarily be 
employed in this bufinefs, fuch a plan 
mutt prove of the higheft national ad- 
vantage. To take no fteps directly 
tending to enlighten mankind into the 
principles, and fhew them the moft 
expeditious method of practifing that 
art, in which, .from neceffity, much 
the greater fhare are engaged, is 
ftrange overfight, in conducting the 
affairs of the world. And devoutly 
is it to be wifhed, this country. may 
have the wifdom to fee this defect, 
and fupply it in time. 


. as ; ‘ Lf 
FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
Onservations on Dr. WILLIAMSON’s LETTER 





T is natural to the young ftudent, 
who has but little refolution, to 
purfue thofe ftudies reluctantly, of 
which he does not immediately fee 
fome ufe or advantage. It is no lefs 
common for one who has either o- 
mitted a particular branch, or attend- 
ed to it fuperficially, to efteem it af- 
terwards of little importance. 

Thus gentlemen of education have 
faid, it is never worth your while to 
ftudy algebra. Life istoo thort; it will 
do you no good; I never ftudied it, and 
never would ftudy it. Or thus, why 
do you wafte fo much time upon met- 
aphyficks ? I never could bear fuch 
authors ; they are perfectly unintel- 
ligible. 





Others have ftam ufelefsnefs 
upon works of criticifm, others upon 
antiquities, others upon poetry, others 
upon the languages. 

Such things I had heard, Doctor, 
before you fayoused us with your 
newly digefted.fentiments. Your 
quotation, that “ life is fhort,’’ is de- 
monftrably true ; I remember to have 
heard the fame from my nurfe. Your 
inference from it is not fo clear. On 
the other hand, if it can be made to 
appear, that a knowledge of the dead 
languages facilitates our progrefs in 
acquiring the arts and fciences, the 
jutt inference is againft you. 

‘< At twenty one years it is expect- 
ed,”’ you fay, * that we fhould enter 
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fipon the employments of life.”’ Not 
always, Doétor. It is expected that 
we fhould not be idle ; but { could 
name feveral employments that no 
one is fit for at that age ; though 
fome are as fit at that age, as it is pof- 
fible for others to be at forty. But 
this is nothing to the point ; the 
gueftion is, whether, if a ftudent in 
the arts and fciences firft fiudies Latin 
and Greek, he may not be mafler of 
more ufeful knowledge, at the time 
when he fiould enter on his ‘* em- 
ployment for life,’’ than if he neglects 
them. 

—‘‘In learning the names of things 
in a language we are never to fpeak.”’ 
Wonderful ! Did the Doctor learn 
nothing elfe by them ? Some do not 
learn even that. But what fome 
have learned or not learned is for- 
ba Let it be proved that no other 
advantage arifes, or can arife, from 
the ftudy of Latin and Greek, but 
learning the names of things in thofe 
languages, and I vote to renounce 
them. 

To the native of China and Japan, 
perhaps the ftudy of botany and 
chymiftry, which I allow to be very 
important, or the ftudy of the ferip- 
tures, or fuch a general attention to 
politicks as our free government fa- 
vours, might feem as ridiculous as the 
ftudy of Latin and Greek. 


—‘* Grievous fervitude.’’—Such °* 


language, fuch bitter complaints, I 
— heard from fome diffolute fchool 
oy. 

That ‘the fciences were buried 
under fhe ruins of Greece and Rome”’ 
is very true. It has been the obfer- 
vation of thoufands. Then followed 
what they call the dark ages. Now 
let me afk, what particular caufe 
has contributed more to difpel that 
darknefs, to reftore light, to revive 
true and ufeful as well as ornamental 
knowledge, than a recourfe to the 
books, which were fnatehed from 
thofe ruins, and preferved chiefly at 
Conitantinople through a millennium 
of barbarity? 

—** Memory alone is required ; ce- 
nius and underftanding being equally 
unneceflary to forming a teacher in 
the languages.”” Surprifingdifcovery ! 
Probably we fhall now have a num- 
Vel. I. March, 1790. UG 
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ber of geniufes better employed ; or, 
are the teachers and profeifors of the 
languages wholly without genius ? 
‘The Doctor, perhaps, fhould prove 
that there is not room for the exer- 
cife of fome genius and fagacity even 
in teaching the alphabet ; and further, 
that nothing fhould be taught, in which 
genius and underftanding are not ex- 
ercifed in the teacher. 

Another Afiatick is introduced to 
judge of an argument about tafte and 
accuracy ; probably fome eunuch 
from a feraglio, or fome Arab, or per- 
haps a Kamfchathkan. But whoever 
he is ; his queftion is impertinent. 
The thing to be decided concerns the 
expediency of ftudying Latin and 
Greek. Englith is indifpenfable ; 
French, fafhionable, and perhaps ufe- 
ful ; but this argues nothing againft 
Latin and Greek. 

_ The query is not, whether “ the 
learned Romans, who generally un- 
derftood two edn more tafte 
than the Greeks, who underftood none 
but their own ;”’ but (if it isany way 
pertinent) whether the Romans receiv - 
ed any benefit from ftudying the Gre- 
cidn language in addition to their own. 
I aapeal te any that are verfed in the 
Roman hiftory. 

_ As fer the quackery of words in 
law, phyfick, &c. it has been abun- 
dantly fatirized. An intermixture of 
languages is generally allowed to be not 
only pedantick, but contrary to the 
rules of perfpicuity and fimplicity. 
But becaufe we are not to pelt audi-+ 
ences’ with mathematical problems 
or proceffes, fhall we therefore gn- 
nounce them unprofitable ? 

If the time fhould ever come, 
‘¢ when books fhall be wholly written 
in one language, (if the Doctor means 
all the books upon earth) I expeét it 
will be in the Jewifh. Their claim to 
preeminence would then feem to be 
realized. 

When the knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is proved to be neither ufetul 
nor ornainental, then we may talk of 
** redeeming the time,’’ &c. 

I pafs over anumber of paragraphs, 
which are wholly foreign from the 
fubject propofed. I would afk the 
honourable Doctor, whether, on the 
fecond or third perufal of Plato, Arif. 

tetle, 
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totle, Thucidides, Cicero, and many 
other authors in thofe languages, 
which fome havebeen foprejudiced as 
fo call valuable, fublime, and by 
fuch like epithets, his underftanding 
and reafon were wholly quiefcent? 
Suppofe the Dettor fhould fay, they 
were, fo far as refpects grammar and 
language. This would contradict the 
fettled maxim, that no man is s gram- 
Marian until he isa philofopher. And 
further, if they are not exercifed, the 
reafon muft arife from the nature of 

rammar and language. It would 

en operate as much againft —— 
our own language as the Latin an 
Greek. So that if we can prove that 
benefit accrues from ftudying them, it 
matters not, whether the underftand- 
ing is exercifed or not. 

The other argument, which the 
Doctor has thought wei shty enough to 
be mentioned fwice, I fhall not try te 
¢onfute—that his opinions differ from 
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thofe commonly received. IF would 
jut obferve, that he is not entirely 
fingular, fo far as concerns the lan. 
guages. ‘The pooreft icholars I ever 
faw, were of the fame fentiment. 

Botany and chymiitry doubtlefs 
claim attention ; but the wits of the 
world have not forgotten to fatirize 
thofe, who confine all knowledge and 
all utility to their own art ; nor thofe, 
who betray their own profeffion by 
their ftyle and allufions. 

The Doctor has my entire concur- 
rence, that ‘‘ If any change in the 
general fyftem of education can be 
made to advantage, no time fhould be 
loft in beginning the work.’’ I do not 
however, very clearly difcover the 
reafon, why this rule fhould be limit- 
ted to generals, and may not branch 
out to particulars ; or why it thould 
be confined to education, and may 
net extend to every thing. 

= 
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** Few bring back at eve, 


Immaculate, the manners of the morn.” 


* A CONFIRMATION of this truth 
may be eatily obtained by a mo- 
ments reflection on the degeneracy of 
the age. Though our advancement 
in Virtue, or Vice, can be feen but by 
a comparifon of diftant periods ; yet, 
fo rapid has been the progrefs of the 
Jatter, that a recurrence to a very late 
period of our life will furnith plen- 
ary evidence of the verity of our 
theme. But if we look back upon 
the infant ftate of America, how wide- 
ty different fhall we find their fenti- 
ments, manners, and principfes, from 
thofe which predominate at the pre- 
fent day? When the dawn of empire 
was firft uthered in upon her, religion, 
fair offspring of Heaven, was univer- 
fally embraced by this favored land ; 
the was cheriflied as tae defideratum of 
life, and fondly careffed as the faithful 
e to happinefs. Her beauteous 
form, her undiffembled purity and 
Inocence, fecured her an eafy admit- 
ect into the hearts of her vota- 
eS. 


Vice, fell monfter, which has fince 
made fuch inroads into her peaceful 
kingdom, was then almoft without @ 
name. 

Pride, avarice, envy, and inordinacy 
ef every kind, was fo thoroughly 
fubdued, that the prevailing influence 
of them was rarely feen. Simplicity 
of manners, purity of thought, which 
is the great fource of all pleafure, and 
defire, guided by judgment, were the 
leading features of their charatter. 

But thefe halcyon days are viewed 
by many as the mere preface to our 
happinefs. Thofe, who make no dif- 
tinction between being great and good, 
who blend theideas of wealth and hap- 
pinefs in one, will undoubtedly ta. 
fer the unlicenfed pleafures of the 
prefent, to the more permanent and 
untainted happinefs of ages patt. 

The prevalence of vice has kept 
eqttal pace with the increafe of power. 
it has gradually crept into favour 
with mankind, and has well nigh In- 
enced a deluded world to miftake 
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wirtue for its name. Mild epithets are 
annexed to imiquitous actions, and’eaf 
conitructions are put upon the mo 
criminal conduct. What was form- 
erly deemed a dangerous evil is now 
but a fafhionable vice ; what was 
then licentioufnefs is now but free 
thinking ; and hardened indifference 
but true catholicifm, Could vice be 
portrayed in its native deformity, and 
reprefented in its truly hideous form, 
it would {trike terrour and deteftation 
to every beholder. But it is often ex- 
hibited in fuch an alluring garb, and 
clothed with fuch fyrea charnis, as to 
delude us into a fatal opinion of its in- 
offenfive nature. 


** Vice is a monfter of fuch frightful mien, 
** As to be hated needs but to be feen ; 

*© Yet feen too oft, familiar with her face, 
** We firft cadure, then pity, then embrace.” 
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We approach it, as does the uncon- 
fcious moth the flame, andgiddily hov- 
er over our own deftruction. We 
view it but fin profile, and admire its 
{pecious appearance, but difcern not 


its likenefs to Apelle’s portrait, whofe. 


dim fide was mutitated, haggard and 
torn. Did we duly weigh in the bal- 
ance of reafon the seni gnance of vir- 
tue and vice, we fhould find every pof- 
fible inducement to the purfuit of the 
former. This oul’ saetitate the ac- 
uifition of prefent inefs, and fe- 
pot us the S Geflion of famare felici- 
ty. It would procure usconitant, di- 
vine, as well as felf ce Spy tansy the 
fainteft whifper of which, is {weeter to 
the foul, than the loudeft fhouts of 
tumultuary applaufe. , 


FIDELIQ. 
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RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY. A Tate. 
By Dr. LANGHORNE. 


ELIGIOUS Melancholy was the 
daughter of Enthufiafm and 
Superftition; fhe was nurfed by her 
mother, in the cell of a Dominican 
convent, and her only food was bread 
and water. As her parents had no 
other view for their daughther, than 
the inheritance of immortality, the was 
never inftruéted in human learning ; 
for it was a maxim with them, that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion, 
and that enlightened reafon ferves 
only to cavil agaiait the impulfes.of 
heaven. From her mother, Melancho- 
ly inherited gloominets and fear, and 
from her father, difordered and une- 
gual paffions, flights, raptures, and 
reveries. She {pent her days in mor- 
tification, and her night$ in terrour ; 
for the was taught to believe, that her 
devotion would be acceptable to God, 
in proportion as it was diftrefsful to 
herfelf. From that perfuafion, the 





paffed the greateft part of her life in 
penal aufterities ; ‘ut, as the was the 
child of Enthufiafm, fhe was fome- 
times vifited with a gleam of fantaf- 
tick joy, which thone through the 
gloominefs of her cell ; ‘end during 
thefe intervals, fhe afferted that the 
was in heaven. Thofe inervals, 
however, as they were too powerful 
fora mortal mind, were very thort, 
and very rare; her exhautted fpirits 
were afterwards reduced:to the lowelt 
languor, and fhe, who the jaft moment, 
was exulting in the ecftacies of hea- 
ven, was now on the brink of hell. 

Such was the life of Religious Me- 
lancholy, till the benevolent Fathér ef 
Nature, pitying her undeferved mi- 
feries, and weary of her prepofterous 
devotion, delivered the innocent 
wretch from the beiag dhe had re- 
ceived in vaia. 
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CLIV. 
EAL tafte is a quality with which 
human nature is very tlenderly 


gifted. tis indeed fo very rare, aad 


fo little known, that fcarce two au- 
thors have agreed in their notions of 
it ; and thofe who have agreed to ex- 


plain it to others, feem to have fuc- 


ceeded 
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ceeded only in thewing us that they 
kaew it not in themicives; perhaps 
its definition confifts in a nie harmo- 
my between the imagination and the 
judgment. 

CLV. 

THOUGH we have many examples 
of people cxiffing without thought, 
it is certainly a fate not much to be 
defired. He that lives in torpid in- 
fenfibility, wants nothing of a carcafe 
but putrefaction, It is the part of 
every inhabitant of the earth, to par- 
take in the pains and pleafures of his 
fellow beings; and as in a road 
through a country, é¢ertand uniform, 
the travelier languifhes for want of 
amufernent, fo the paflage of life will 
be tedious and irkfome. to him who 
does not béguile it by diverfified ideas. 

CLVI. 


TRAVELLING hath its advan- 
tages; if the paflenger vifits better 
countries, he may learn to improve 
his own ; and if fortune carries him 
to worle, lie may learn to enjoy it. 

CLViII. 

HE that would travel tor the enter- 
tainment of others, fhouid remember, 
that the great objet of remark is bu- 
manlije. Kvery nationhas fomething 
in its manufactures, its works of geni- 
us, its medicines, its agricultures its 
cuftoms, and its policy. He only isa 
ufeful traveller, who brings home 
fomething by which his country may 
be benefited, who procures fome fup- 





ply of want, or fome mitigaticn of 
evil winch may enable hes readers to 
compare their condition with that of 
others ; to improve it wherever it is 
worfe, and wherever it is better, to 
enjoy it. 

CLVIil. 

TRUTH, like beauty, varies its 
fathions, and is beft recommended by 
different drefiles, to different minds. 

CLIX. 

THERE is no crime more infa- 
mous than the violation of truth ; itis 
apparent, that men can be ; 
beings no longer than they can believe 
each other. When fpeech 1s employ. 
ed only as the vehicle of falfehood, 
every man muft difunite himielf from 
others, inhabit his own care, and feck 
prey only for himfeif. 

CLX. 

IT were doubtiefs to be withed, that 
truth and reafun were univerfally prev- 
alent; that every thing were efteemed 
according to its real value, and that 
men would fecure themfelves from 


‘being difappointed in their endeavours 


after happinefs, by placing it only in 
virtue, which is always to be obtain- 
ed. But if adventitious and forei 
leafure muft be purfued, it wo 
» perhaps, of fome benefit, fince 
that purfuit muft frequently be fruit- 
lefs, if it could be taught, that felly 
might be an antidote to folly, and one 
fallacy be obviated by another, 








To tur EDITORS or tue MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


The grand Political Trutht, contained tn the fubfequent Preliminary of the French 
Conflitution, as propofed by the State Committee, cannot fail of being acceptable w 
the Friends of Liberty, for every line breathes the Spirit of America, 


Yours, i. 


PRELIMINARY of the CONSTITUTION of FRANCE, as propofed by 
the Abbé Steves, one of the Reprefentatives for the city of Paris, who 
was nominated by the Committee appointed to prepare a Conftitution, to 


draw up adeclaration of Rights. 


Committee, to facilitate examination. 


It was publifhed by the defire of the 


AcKNOWLEDGEMENT and accurate Exposition of the 
Ricuts of Man and of the Crrizen. 


HE Reprefentatives of the French 
nation reunited in the National 
Affembly, recognize that they have 
by thei commiffions the special charge 


of regenerating the conftitution of the 
ftate. 
In confequence of this authority, 
they are about to exercife the confti- 
tuulng 
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Preliminary of the Conptiiution of France. 


wuting power ; but however, as the 
actual reprefentation does not exact! 
conform to what is required by fuc 
kind of power, they declare that the 
conftitution which they are about to 
give to the nation, although provifion- 
ally obligatory on all, yet will not be 
definitive till a new conftituting au- 
thority extraordinarily convoked for 
this fole object, thall have given it 
that approbation which the rigour of 
principles requires. 

The Reprefentatives of the French 
nation, exercifing at ‘the prefent mo- 
ment the functions of a conftituting 
power, confider that all focial union, 


"and confequently all political confti- 


tutions, can only have in view to make 
clear, to extend, and to fecure the 
rights of man and of the citizen. 

They confideg then-that they ought 
to endeavour to difcover thefe rights ; 
that the accurate expofition of them 
ought to precede the of the con- 
ftitution, as an indifpenfable prelimi- 
nary ; and that it prefents to ail po- 
litical conftitutions the obje¢ét or end, 
which all, without diftinction, ought 
to oblige themfelves to attain. 

In confequence, the Reprefenta- 
tives of the French nation acknowl- 
edge, and confecrate by a pofitive and 
folemn promulgation, the following 
declaration of the rights of man and of 
the citizen. 

MAN is in his nature fubject to 
wants, but from nature he pofleffes 
means of fupplying them. He every 
inftant feels the defire of his well be- 
iag, but he has received an intelli- 
gence, a will, and a power.~ Intelli- 
gence to diftinguifh, a will to deter- 
mine, and power to execute. 

Thus well being is the end of man ; 
his moral and phyfical faculties are 
his perfonal means. With thefe he 
can take to himfelf or procure all the 
property and exteriour means that he 
judges neceffary. 

Placed in the midft of nature, man 
gathers its gifts, felects them, multi- 
_ them, and perfects them by his 

abour ; at the fame time he learns to 
avoid and to prevent what may hurt 
him. He protects himfelf, if the ex- 
preffion may be allowed, againft na- 
ture, with all the powers he has re- 
ceived from her ; he dares to combat 
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her ; his induftry is always working 
his own perfection ; and the power of 
man, indefinite.in its progrefs, is feen 
to apply to his wants Continually more 
and more the powers of zature. 

Placed in, the midft of his fellow 
creatures, he feels himfelf preffed by a 
multitude of new-relations ; other 
beings prefent themfelves neceffarily, 
either as means or as obftacles; noth- 
ing then is more important to hima 
than his relations with his fellow 
creatures. 

If men could only fee in each other 
the reciprocal means ot happinefs, they 
would occupy in peace, the earth, 
their common habitation, and they 
would go on together with fecurity to 
their common end. 

The fcene is different if they regard 
each other as obitacles to each other ; 
there is foon no choice left but to fly 
or to fight without ceafing. The hu- 
man race only prefents in this cafe a 
great error in nature. 

he relations of men to each other 
are then of two kinds, Thofe that 
arife from a ftate of war which force 
alone eftablithes, and thofe which arife 
freely from a reciprocal advantage. 

The relations that originate only in 
force, are bad and unjuft. Two men,: 
being equally men, have in an equal 
degree all the rights which belong to 
human nature. Thus every man is 
the proprietor of his perfon, or no one 
is; every man has the right to difpofe 
of his property, or no onehas. Indi- 
vidual means are attached by nature 
to individual wants. He that is 
charged with the wants, ought then 
to difpofe freely of the means. It is 
not a right but a duty. 

There exifts, it is true, great ine- 
quality among men. Nature makes 
weak ftrong; fhe gives an intelligence 
to fome which the refufes to others. 
It follows that there will be an ine- 
quality of labour, of produce, and of 
confumption or enjoyment ; but jt 
does not foilow that there ean be an 
inequality of rights. 

All having an equal ¥-> derived 
from the fame origin, it follows, that 
he who encroaches on the right of 
another, exceeds the bounds of his 
own right. It follows that the right 
of every one ought to be refpected hy 

every 
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every other ; and that this right and 
duty cannot but be reciprocal.’ Thea 
the right of the weak over the ftrong, 
is the fame as of the ftrong over the 
weak. When the ftrong oppretles 
the weak, he produces an effect with- 
out producing an obligation ; far 
from producing a new duty to the fee- 
ble, it calls forth in him the natural 
and unperithable duty of oppofing op- 
prefiion. 

it is then an eternal truth, and that 
cannot be too frequently repeated to 
mankind, that the aét by which the 
ftrone keeps the weak fubjected, can 
never become a right ; and. that on 
the contrary, the act by which the 
weak throws off the yoke of the ftrong, 
+ duty prefling always towards him- 
felf. 

We fhould then ftop at the only re- 
lations that can juftly unite men to- 
sether : that is, to thofe which arife 
Fon a real engagement. 

There is no engagement if it is not 
founded on the free will of the con- 
tractors. Then there can be no le- 
— affociation if it is not eftab- 
ifhed by a reciprocal, voluntary, and 
free contract on the part ot the coaf- 
fociates. 

Since then every man is charged to 


will his own benefit, he can engage 


himfelf to his fellow creatures ; and 
he fhould do it if he judges it to be 
his advantage. 

It has been pointed out above, that 
men can d$ much for each others ad- 
vantage. ‘Then a fociety founded on 
reciprocal utility is truly among the 
natural means which are prefented to 
man to fulfil his defign. This union 
is then a benefit and not a facrifice ; 
and focial order a confequence and 
addition to the zatural orders. Thus 
if even all the fenfitive faculties of 
man (although not yet enlightened 
on them) did not lead him in a de- 
cided and ftrong manner to live in fo- 
— reafon alone would conduct 

im. 

The obje& of focial union is the 
happinefs of its affociates. Man we 
have conflantly faid, goes forward to 
this object ; and certainly he does not 
intend to change his courfe when he 
affociates himfelf with his fellow crea- 
dures, 


The focial ftate does: not then teng 
to degrade or vility men, but og 
the contrary to ennoble and perfec 
them. 

Society then dees not enfeeble or 
reduce the particular means that each 
individual brings into the affociatiog 
for his private ufe, but on the con, 
trary enlarges and multiplies them 
a _— developement of his 
and phyfical faculties : It augments 
them {till more by the ineftimable aid 
of publick labour and affiftance, fo 
that if the citizen pays afterwards a 
contribution to the publick, it is only 
a kind of reftitution ; it is the {mallet 
ae of the profit and advantage which 

draws from it. 

It follows, that the focial flate does 
not eftablifh an unjuft inequality of 
rights, by the &de of the natural ine- 
quality of means : on the contrary, it 
protects the equality of rights againf 
the natural but injurious influence of 
the inequality of means. ‘The focial 
law is not made to weaken the weak 
and ftrengthen the ftrong: on the 
contrary, it is intended to protect the 
weak from the enterprizes of the 
ftrong ; and covering with its guard- 
ian authority the totality of citizens, 
it guarantees to all the full enjoyment 
of their rights. 

Man then entering into fociety does 
not facrifice a part of his libenty. 
Even out of the focial bond, no one 
had the right to hurt another. This 
principle is true in all the pofitions 
in which we can fwppofe the human 
raceto be. The right of injury never 
could belong to liberty. : 

Far from diminifhing individual 
liberty, the focial trate extends and 
fecures the ufe of it. It removesa 
crowd of obftacles and dangers to 
which it was too much expofed under 
the fole guard of private force ; and 
it confides it to the all powerful pro- 
tection of an entire atfociation. 

Thus, fince in the focial ftate man 
increafes in moral and phyfical means, 
and that he fubftra¢ts himfelf at the 
fame time from the inquietudes that 
accompany the ufe of them, it is true 
to fay that liberty is more full and 
complete when in focial order, than 
it can be in what is called a ftate of 
nature. 


Liberty 
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Liberty exercifes itfelf on things 
that are common, and on things that 


are . 

Toe property of the perfon is the 
firft of all rights. 

From this primitive right flows the 

roperty of aions and that of labour ; 
for abour is only the ufeful employ- 
ment of one’s faculties. It evidently 
proceeds from the property of the 
perfon and of actions. 

The property of exterior objects, or 
real property, is in like manner no 
more than a confequence, and as an 
extention of perfonal property. The 


* air we breathe, the water we drink, 


the fruit we eat, is transformed into 
our proper fubftance by the voluntary 
or unvoluntary labour of our bodies. 

By analogous operations, though 
more dependent on the will, I appro- 
priate to myfelf an object that belongs 
to no one, and of which I have need, 
by a labour that modifies it and pre- 

s it for my ufe. My labour be- 
onged to me; and fo it does ftill. 
The objeét on which I have fixed it, 
or in which I have invefted it, belong- 
ed to me as it did to all the world; it 
belonged to me more than to the reft 
of the world, as I have, exclufively 
of the reft of tbe world, the right of 
firft occupant. Thefe conditions fuf- 
fice to give me the exclufive right of 
that objeét. Social right adds to it 
by the force of a general agreement 
or a kind of legal confecration ; and 
there is a neceflity to fuppofe this laft 
att, to give to the wird property all 
the extent that we attach to it in our 
civil focieties, 
_ Territorial properties are the moft 
important part of real property. In 
their actual ftate they appertain lefs to 
perfonal than fo focial wants. Their 
theory is different, and this is not the 
place to explain it. 

He is free that has the affurance not 
to be difturbed in the exercife of his 
rfonal property, and in the ufe of 
s real property. Thus every citi- 
zen has the right to remain, to go, to 
think, to fpeak, to write, to print, to 
publith, to work, to produce, to keep, 
to tranfport, to exchange, to con- 
fume, &c. 

The limits of individual liberty are 
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aced only at the peint where they 

egin to encroach on the liberty of. 
others. ‘The iaw is to recognize and 
mark thefe limits. Out of the limits 
of the law every thing is free tor every 
one ; for the fecial union has not only 
as an object the liberty of one or of 
many, but of all. A fociety in which 
one man is more or lefs free than an- 
other, would moft certainly be very 
badly ordained. It would ceafe tobe 
free ; it would be neceffary to recon- 
ftitute it. 

It feems atthe firftafpec that he who 
contracts an engagement lofes a part 
of his liberty. It is more exact to fay, 
that at the moment that he contraé¢ts, 
fo far from having his liberty ftreight- 
ened, he then exercifes it as he chufes. 
For every engagement is an exchange, 
where every one loves better what he 
receives than what he gives. 

As long as the engagement lafts he 
ought no doubt to fulfil the obliga- 
tions. The thing engaged no longer 
belongs to him, and liberty we have 
faid never extends to the injury of 
others. When a change of relations 
has difplaced the limits 1n which liber 
ty could be exercifed, liberty is not 
lefs entire, if the new pofition is only 
the refult of the choice. 

In vain might it be declared that 
liberty is the unalienable right of every 
citizen. In vain would the law pro- 
nounce punifhment againtt its infrac- 
tors, unlefs there exitted, to maintain 
right and to execute the law, a force 
capable of guaranteeing both the one 
and the other. 

The guarantee of liberty only wilt 
be when it is fufficient, and it 
will never be fufficient till the attacks 
made on it are rendered impotent by 
the force deftined to defend it. No 
right is completely fecure if it is not 
protected by a relative, irrefiftable 
force. 

Individual liberty has in a great fo- 
ciety three kinds of enemies to fear. 

The leaft dangerous are the male- 
volent citizens ; to reprefs them only 
an ordinary authority is neceffary. If 
juftice is not always well adminiftered 
in this way it is not for want of afuf. 
ficient relative coercive force, but 
rather becaufe legiflation is bad.* 

This 


*Meaning no doubt by the conftitution itfelf, 
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This double inconvenience will be 
remedied. 

Individual liberty has much more 
to fear from the enterprifes of the of- 
ficers charged with the exercife of 
parts of the publick duty. 

Simple, ifolated, fubordinate majef- 
trates, entire bodies, or the whole gov- 
ernment itfelf, may ceafe to refpect the 
rights of the citizen. A long experi- 
ence proves that nations are not fuf- 
ficiently cautioned againft this kind of 
danger. 

hata fight is it to behold a magif- 
trate turn againft his fellow citizen 
the arms or powers which he has re- 
ceived to defend them with, and who 
criminal againft himfelf and againft 
his country, dares to change into in- 
ftruments of oppreflion the means for 
the common protection that has been 
confided to him. 

A good conftitution or proper ar- 
rangement of all the publick powers 
is the fole guarantee that can preferve 
nations and citizens from this extreme 
misfortune. 

Laftly—Liberty can be attacked by 
a foreign enemy. Hence the neceflity 





ofan army. It is evident that ari de. 
my is not neceflary to internal order, 
and that it is only created in the ‘ors 
der of exteriour relations. If it wag 
poffible in effect for a people to rez 
rhnain ifolated on the earth, or if itwag 
impoflible for other people to attack 
it, is it not certain that there would 
be no occafion foran army. Interiour 
péace arid tranquillity require, it is 
true, a coercive force, but of an abfo. 
lutely different nature. Butif the in. 
teriour order and the eftablithment of 
a coercive legal force, can do without 
an army ; it is of extreme importance 
that there where there is an army, in- 
teriour order fhould be fo independent 
of fuch army that there fhould be no 
kind of relation betwixt the one and the 
other. 

It is inconteftable then that the fold. 
ier ought never to be employed a- 
gainft the citizen, and that the interi- 
our order of the ftate ought to be fo 
eftablithed that in any cafe and in any 
poflible circumftance, recourfe thould 
not be had to a military power, except 
againft a foreign enemy. 

( To be concluded next month.) 








a FRAGMENT of IRISH HISTORY. 
[Continued from page 102.] 


WARD the afternoon the na- 

tives aflembled on fhore, and 
fent meflengers in a boat to the fhip te 
inquire for its commander. 

Olaf anfwered in the Irifh to all 
their queftions : But they underftand- 
ing that the crew were Norwegians, 
claimed the veffel under the fanction 
of their laws ; At the fame time en- 
treating them to leave it, and to reft 
affured that their perfons fhould meet 
with every protection, until the final 
judgment of the King. * 

Olaf difputed not the law, yet beg- 
ged them to remember that one of its 
conditions was, if foreigners had no 
interpreter. And concluded with 
faving he did not think proper to re- 
linguifh his property without further 
neceffity. 

The Irith, hearing this, prepared 
to attack the veffel, with an univerfal 
fhout. For this purpofe they pro- 


ceeded toward it, with an intent to 
draw it on fhore, as the water was 
not deeper than their arm pits, or the 
girdle of the talleft ; but the place 
where the veffel rode was fufficient 
to keep it afloat. 

At the inftance of Olaf his com- 
panions feized their arms, and ran 
them along the fides, between the 
ftem and the ftern, which they cover- 
ed with theilds, forming; as it were 
a kind of breaft work, or parapet, the 
lower part of which was filled with 
{pears, for the purpofe of being 
readinefs. 

This being done, Olaf afcended the 

row, arrayed in a gorget, his h 
invefted with a gilded helmet, and @ 
old hilted fword by his fide, with 2 
ance in his hand, formed hookwife, as 
well for ftabbing as cutting. The fhield 
with which he covered his breaft, was 
blazoned with a lion of gold. 
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On beholding this the Irith were 

ruck with amazement, as through 
this they loft all hope of booty, which 
they flattered themfelves could be 
attained without any difficulty. Con- 
vinced that thé veilel was nothing 
lefs than a man of war belonging to 
a fleet which might foon be expected, 
a report was inflantly difpatched to 
the king with iniclligence of the 
whole. 

His majefty at the time happened 
to be ata banquet in the neighbour- 
hood ; as foon as he received the 
meflage he fet off for the affembly, 
which was at that time fitting, not far 
from where the fhip lay, fo that one 
party could hear the other with eafe. 

lean time the Irifh made feveral at- 
tempts to annoy the Norwegians With 
arrows, but to no effect. 

Olaf flill maintained his poft, in the 
drefs. already. mentioned, attracting 
the admiration of his very enemies, 
through the gallantry of his behav- 
jour. 

When the Norwegians, however, 
ebferved the appr: “4 of the equef- 
irians, they began to dread: Jeft they 
fhould be overpowered by numbers. 

On the contrary, Olaf infpired them 
with freth courage, afferting that their 
fituation had now. taken a happy 
change. 

The Irith by this welcomed their 
king Mirkiartan, who approached fo 
near to the Norwegian fhip as to be 
underftood by them. 

The king afked the name of the 
captain ; which being told, Olaf, in 
return, defired to know the name of 
the gallant knight with whom he {poke ; 
the king replied, Mirkiartan, adding, 
on Olat’s farther inquyy, king of 
Ireland. 

After this the king entered into 
clofer converfation with Olaf, and 
interrogated him as to feveral parti- 
culars, efpecially his rank and family, 
to which he-received fatisfactory an- 
fwers. But as the ftranger fupported 
his dignity, and would not defcend 
from it, the king dropped all further 
enquiries. 

laf then addretfed the monarch, 
thus : Sire, I think it neceffary to ac- 
quaint you that we are Norwegians, 
and belong to the court ef Harald 
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Olpinnildfon : As to my family, this 
may be depended on, my tather, 
whofe name is Hofkuid, at prefent 
refides in Iceland, born there, of an 
illuftrious family. As tomy mother, 
I will venture to fay, you have feen 
more of her kindred than I have. 
Her name is Melkorka, and is, I ain 
confidently told, your daughter ; this, 
and this only, induced me to vilit 
your ifland, notwithftanding the length 
of the way, and the danger of the 
voyage ; fo that your majefty fees that 
the anfwer you may pleafe to return 
is of no little confequence. 

The king on hearing this, thought 

roper to remain filent, till he came 
in conferrence with his minifters, to 
whom he imparted the whole ; obferv- 
ing, that if it fhould be evident that 
the ftranger was of the blood royal of 
Ireland, it was proper that he fhould 
meet with every indulgence ; and 
that if he was not, he was {till enti- 
tled to a very confiderable degree of 
attention, as his defcent was illuitri- 
ous, and particularly as he fpoke the 
Irith language with fo much elegance 
and eafe. 

His majefty, having taken the o- 
pinion of his nobles on an affair of 
fuch importance, arofe to impart it to 
the Norwegians ; to whom he thus 
addreffed himfelf: It is our pleafure 
that ye fhall enjoy the moft perfect 
fafety ; in the mean time, faid the 
king, addreffing himfelf particularly 
to Olaf, as to the relationfhip that 
you fay exifts between us, I hope you 
will put it ina clearer point of view 
before I venture to fay any thing 
further on it. 

Olaf then went afhere with his 
companions ; and having paid due 
obeifance to the king, was received 
with all the politenefs imaginable, 
which on his fide was as fully returned, 
to the admiration of the Irith, who 
failed not among themfelves to com- 
pliment the elegance of his perfon 
and courage. 

Olaf, having watched an opportu- 
nity, in a fpeech of fome length and 
confiderable eloquence, fet forth his 
pretenfions in refpect.to the relation- 
fhip in queftion ; at the conclufion of 
the fpeech he told the king, in order 
{till further to confirm what he a faid, 
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that he, at the very moment, hada 
gold ring on his hand, which his moth- 
er Melkorka had given him at their 
laft parting in Iceland, which fhe de- 
elared had been prefented her by the 
king her father, on the appearance of 
her firft tooth ; on this Olt prefented 
the ring to his majefty ; who, having 
furveyed it fume time, changed colour, 
faying that although thefe proofs were 
undeniable, yet the fimilarity of fea- 
tures betwixt Olaf and his mother 
put the truth of the matter beyond 
al] doubt. Having tenderly embrac- 
ed his grandfon, and received him as 
fuch in the prefence of the aflémbly 
that encircled them, his majeity in- 
vited the young Psince and his com- 
panions to refide with him im future ; 
yet declared that whatever honours 
he might confer on him from that 
time, were only to be in proportion 
to the gallantry of his arms in the 
fervice of the crown. 

The royal order was then iffued 
that the ftrangers fhould Be immedi- 
ately furnifhed with horfes, and every 
proper habitiment. Proper perfons 
were appointed to guard the veffel and 
all that it contained ; and at the fame 
time to hale it on fhore, which was 
inftantly done. 

The king then fet off for Dublin. 
The citizens were not a little rejoiced 
to hear that their monarch was attend- 
ed with the fon of his long loft daugh- 
ter, who was captured in the eleventh 

ear of her age. The joyful tidings 
wea be reached the nurfe of Melkor- 
Ra, though bent beneath the burden 
ef yearsand other infirmities, fre could 
not refift the pleafure of fetting out to 
hail the fon of her affectionate pupil. 

His majefty himfelf announced the 
approach of the good old woman. 
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Olaf received her with open arms; 
acquainting her, in complianee to her 
earneft enquiries, with he good for. 
tune and eafy fituation of his mother 
in Iceland, delivering at the fame 
time the knife and girdle al 
mentioned as the pledge of his moth- 
er’s affection for her nurfe, who re. 
cognized them in an infant. The 
elegance of Olaf drew many expref- 
fions of pleafure from the old w 

and brought Melkorka warmly into 
her mind. 

The king enjoyed little reft, as the 
weftern ifles were much harraffed with 
the frequent irruptions of the enemy; 
notwithitanding that his ae | was 
indefatigable in the purfuit of thefe 
pirates, and other difturbers of the 
publick peace. Olaf and his com. 
pesions attended the fovereign om 

rd his own fhip throughout the 
winter, exhibiting the greateft brave. 
ry againft the foe, from whofe very 
lips they extorted praife. His majefly 
in cafes of arduous enterprife ufed to 
confer with Olaf, as he plainly per- 
ceived that prudence dictated to all 
the actions of that afpiring kero ir 
the moft difficult crifis. 

Toward the approach of fpri 
the king called a general dict, whic 
being remarkably full, his majefty 
arofe in the midft, and delivered an 
eloquent fpeech, addrefled to the 
ftates, and obferved in the courfe of 
it, alluding to Olaf, ye know that a 
young man, the fon of my daughter, 
arrived on our coaft the autumn paft ; 
a man whofe actions fhed a luftre on 
his defcent. This induces me te 
conftitute him heir of my realm, as I 
find he is fitter to affume that weighty 
burden than.my own fons. 

[To be concluded next montB.] 
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The D R E A M E R. 


HE wife man, hath faid, “It is 
better to go to the houfe of 


, 


mourning, than to the houfe of joy.”” 


This facred apophthegm Sterne has 
thought fit to deny as truth—indeed 
Solomon and Lawrence were both in 
the right. ‘There isa time and a 


feafon for every thine under the fun. 
ry S$ 


No. XII. 


To always abide in the manfions of 
forrow, infects with an habitual gloom, 
that darkens the moft cheerful prof- 
pects of life : To forever dwell amid 
one perpetual fcene of gaiety, would 
be attended with fatiety, and fatiety 
produces difguft. Our exiftence 1s 3 
chequered feenc—if bittereft afflictions 
ming 
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mingle the bowl of wormwood and 
ll, confolation generally ftands ready 
and offers the cup of patience or hope. 
Should intoxicating feftivity prefent 
the fafcinating draught, tempcrate fo- 
briety comes on, and adminifters a 
cooling opiate. For my own part, I 
am no great admurer of moping me- 
lancholy, or “on frolick, but 
prefer the pleafuresof moderatecheer- 
fulnefs ; however, had much rather a 
rfon fhould build an 2rial turret of 
[eopinsla than delve in the dark mine 
of difcontent. Of this — ap- 
rs my worthy friend, who has jut 
voured me with a letter that merits 
the honour of infertion. 


Mr. DREAMER, 


‘THE pen which now addreffes you 
has juft Enithed a letter to the amiable 
Charlotte. I had breathed my little 
hoard of grief into the bofom of com- 
paflion and love, and found a tempo- 

relief from imparting my forrows. 
I indulged myfelf alfo in the fond 
dreams of anticipation. Imagination 

neiled out a little fcene which I 

pe one day to fee realized. On the 
fore ground Fancy had reprefented 
Charlotte and her Evremond, attend- 
ed by feveral little fmiling girls and 
boys, who are bufily engaged in gath- 
ering flowers to adorn an altar dedi- 
cated to matrimonial felicity. A fe- 
rene horizon befpeaks their happinefs. 
While Virtue, feated on a radiant 
cloud, points to a lucid fpot in the 
heavens, which feems the portal to 
a felicity more permanent. On the 
back profpeé, the God of Riches is 
feen retiring, with evident marks of 
chagrin, and, with anaffumed di{dain, 
points to his treafure. 

Thus F ancy ftole the penfive thought 
to wrap it in her own elyfium. 

As this train, this fond reverie of 
an enthuifiaitick love, entitles me, be- 
pose difpute, to a place on your lift, 

beg to be confidered as one of the 
fociety of Dreamers. 

I thall be more pleafed with this 
honour, as the employment is the moft 
conftant and agreeable of my life. 
Happinefs is an object with all—the 
earneft with of every one. if it be 
acquired by eafy means we have more 
to boaft of, and lefs to regret. And 


The Dreamer. 
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fince feated inthe mind, it matters not, 
in my opinion, whether our felicity be 
real or imaginary, if for the moment 
every with be gratified. It is objected, 
I acknowledge, that our fondeft hopes 
are often difappointed ; granted. But 
he who accuftoms himfelf to indulge 
in new and more flattering profpects 
rather than repine at the illufivenefs 
of former, hath ®'waysa refource from 
the attacks of misfortune. If he hath 
no other treafure, yet hope will throb 
in his bofom, and promife him enjoy- 
ments fuperiour to the richeft boon 
of opulence. Indeed, this ideal hap- 

inefs is, upon the whole, the beit. 

tis trueitis formed of ferifhable 
materials ; but they are fuch as are 
eafily furnifhed, and the vifionary fa- 
brick cofts no pains in rearing. 

** Delicious dream, how often doft thou 

ive 


g 
A gleam 2 blifs which truth would but de- 
roy? 
Oft dof thou bid my crooping heart re- 


vive, 
And catch one cheerful glimpfe of tranfient 
J°Y- 
O come then Fancy, and with lenient 
hand 
Dry my moift cheek, and fmooth my fur- 
row'd brow, 
Bear me o'er fmiling tra@ts of Fairyland, 
And give me more than fortune can befow.”" 
The ** Goddefs of goiden dreams,”” 
propitious to my with, brings the finil- 
ing fcene of future blifs; I am too 
much entranced to proceed, and can 
only again recommend myfelf for ad- 
miflion into your fociety, and fub{cribe 
myfelf, Your friend, 
Henry St. EvREMOND. 
Fairyland, March 8, 1790. 


Yo Mr. Henry St. Evremonp. 
Str, 


“ YOUR {weet pliability of tem- 

r,””’ as Yorick has beautifully faid, 
is very laudibly employed “ in cheat- 
ing expectation and forrow of their 
weary moments.”’ The wifhes of your 
heart, which fancy has delightfully im- 
proved, appear to have virtue for 
their bafis. Moft fincerely do L with, 
that you may not pafs, from the ap- 
pellation of an Amorous Dreamer, ta 
that of a Vain One, but may Charlotte 
and Henry be mutually happy; and 
during 
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172 Margaret Cutting.—Charafler of a Well Bred Man. 


during the remainder of your court- 
fhip, if conducted on principles of 
honour and integrity, or at any fu- 
ture period of lite, your correfpond- 





ence will be noticed with attention, 
by, Sir, 
Your moft obedicnt Servant, 
Tne Dreamer. 
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Account of MARGARET CUTTING, a Woman 


who [poke without a ToneuvueE. 


VY JHEN the was about four or 

five years old, fhe had a can- 
cerous complaint fo deeply feated in 
her mouth, that no application but 
a gargle could reach it. She was uf- 
ing this one day, when her tongue 
dropped into the bafon. This occa- 
fioned her mother to be in agony of 
diftrefs, when the child cried out, 
** mother do not be frightened ; l can 
{peak !’” From that time, it is faid, 
fhe never found any difficulty in 
{peaking ; the greatett inconvenience 
fhe futteredtrom the lofs of her tongue 
was in refpect to her eating, which 
was fo great, that for fome time after, 
fhe was obliged to direct every 
mouthful that the chewed with her 
finger to her throat. But nature, 
in time, fupplied this defect ; the 
gums within fide her lower jaw 
enlarged gradually, till they formed 
a regular channel to the orifice of her 
throat, by which means the fwallowed 
ever after without any trouble. It 
is mentioned, that fhe arrived to the 
age of twenty years, or more, before 





her cafe was related to the Royal So- 
ciety. Repeated commiflions were 
then fent down to fome gentlemen of 
the faculty at Wickham market, and 
the neighbourhood, directing the 
mode of examination, and felecting a 
variety of words and phrafes for her 
to repeat, which the tongue was 
thought indifpenfably neceflary to 
pronounce. But to thefe inquiries, 
anfwers were related fo very aftonifh. 
ing, that fhe was, at laft, fent for to 
London, and attended feveral meetings 
of the Royal Society ; the members 
of which, fo far from judging it an 
impofition, offered her a penfion if 
fhe would ftay in town ; but fhe was 
not fo poor as to need fuch affiftance. 
At that time fhe was courted by a 
fuber induftrious young man, of the 
name of Banyard, to whom fhe was 
afterwards married. It is not more 
than five years fince fhe died. Her 
hutband is fill living, a fthoemaker, 
at Wickham market, in Suffolk. 
[ Hib. Mag. March, 1781. 





Tn EEE EDIOSS ie 
CHARACTER of a WELL BRED MAN. 
By a Lapy- 


os have fuppofed the fine gen- 
sJ tleman, and the well bred man, 
to be fynonimous characters ; noth- 
ing, however, can be more oppofite. 
The former, leaves nature entirely ; 
the latter improves upon her. He is 
neither a flave, nor an enemy to plea- 
jure, but approves, or rejects, as his 
reafon thall direét. He ttoops not to 
fatter a knave, though poilefled of a 
title ; nor does he ever overlook 
merit, though he fhould find it in a 
cottage. His behaviour is affable and 
refpectful ; yet not cringing nor form- 
al, and his manners are eafy and 
vnafiected. He omits no opportunity 


wherein he can oblige his friends ; 
yet he dees it in fo delicate a manner, 
that he feems rather to have received, 
than conferred a favour. He does 
not proteis a paflion he never felt, to 
impofe on the credulity of an artlefs 
woman ; nor will he injure the repu- 
tation of another, to pleafe the van- 
ity af any female. He cannot love 
where he does not efteem ; nor does 
he ever fuffer his paflions to predom- 
inate over his reafon. He is ever 
ftudicus to pleafe, without being guil- 
ty of meannefs or vice. In his mmend- 
fhip, he is fteadfaft-2nd fincere ; and 
he hives, not oaly for himielf, but als 
. ‘e 
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The Babler. 


fo for his friend. He is enamoured 
with virtue, but detefts vice. He 
ives no unneceffary pain to any. He 


aever raifes a blufh on the cheek of 
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virtue. He has a heart of fympathy 
and compaffion, and, when in his 
power, with inexpreflible pleafure, 
wipes the tear from the eye of forrow. 
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The SENTIMENTAL LIBERTINE; asrory founded 
upon fact. 


EXT to an invariable rectitude 
of conduét there is no light in 
which the character of a man can pof- 
fibly appear fo amiable as in a hearty 
concern for his errors, efpecially thofe 
which are more the confequence of 
human infirmity than the effect of a 
mean premeditation.—In proportion 
to the repentance or atonement, we 
are apt to raife him in our efteem ; 
and it is not the leaft part of his me- 
rit, that libertines themfelves are loft 
in an admiration of his behaviour, 
however flow, through a ridiculous 
fear of publick contempt, they may 
be to imitate an a¢tion which they 
cannot, in fpite of fafhion or educa- 
tion, forbear to love. 

My nephew, Harry Rattle, called 
— me this morning, and after the 
ufual how do you do of the day, pull- 
ed out a letter from the identical Mr. 
Bumper, whom in a former paper I 
mentioned as having fent Harry a 
challenge for refufing to drink a 
ftrumpet he had toafted one night 
after {upper at his own houfe.—Mr. 
Bumper is a young man of nine and 
twenty, who has received a liberal ed- 
ucation ; isin poffeffion of twelve 
hundred pounds a year ; and though 
he has launched pretty freely into the 
cuftomary exceffes of the times, has 
been diffolute rather from fafhion 
than inclination.—For,.a few weeks 
paft he has been at a tenant’s in Berk- 
fhire, from whence, two days ago, he 
fent the following letter to Harry, 
with permiflion to communicate it 
through my means to the notice of the 
publick. 

Te Harry Rartue, Efq. 
Dear Harry, 

IN my laft letter I told you how 
deeply | was ftruck with the perfon 
ef Sally Poplar, my tenant's daughter, 


and expreffed an intention of fetting 
out immediately for London, for 
fear 1 thould fucceed in any defiga 
prejudicial to her innocence and vir- 
tue.—Yet notwithftanding I was per- 
feétly convinced how neceffary a ftep 
of that nature would be, I could not 
work myfelf up to a fufficient refolu- 
tion of quitting the place.—I flatter- 
ed myfelf I fhould be able to refitt 
every temptation, yet indulge ec ere 
a few days longer under the fame 
roof with the bewitching ruftick ; 
and though I knew it would be im- 
poffible to poffefs this happinefs with-. 
out faying fome tender chings to her; 
I neverthelefs thought I fhould avoid 
carrying matters toany critical length, 
by a crimin§} importunity.—From 
my example however, the unthinking 
part of our acquaintance may be in- 
ftructed, that it is infinitely wifer to 
fly from a temptation, than to com- 
bat with an opportunity.—The mo- 
ment a man is alone with a woman he 
admires, and from whom he has re- 
ceived fome indications of reciprocal 
efteem, human nature muft not be 
human nature, if he does not endea- 
vour to improve fo fair an occafion of 

ratifying his withes : He — fancy 

e will go to fuch and fuch lengths, 
and no further ; but paffion will 
hurry him imperceptibl Se liberty 
to liberty, and he will find it utterly 
impoffible to retain the leaft confider- 
ation for the unhappy girl, when he 
has totally loft all coniideration for 
himfelf. 

Such was my cafe the night before 
laft; Sally and I lay on thefame floor, 
and fhe had promifed to let me chat 
half an hour with her before the went 
to bed. This half hour was productive 
ot another atid another, till at laft the 
poor girl was worked up to fuch 4 

pitch 
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itch of tendernefs, that the could re- 
Fife aon ; and then it was [ found, 
in {pite of all my humanity, that there 
was no pollibility of getting off.—It 
would have been very ftrange, after 
prefling three hours for the laft fav- 
our, which all the time I was in hopes 
would have been refufed, if I had 
withdrawn the moment it was grant- 
ed : The confequence therefore was, 
that after I had been rafcal enough to 
deprive her of her reafon, I was vil- 
Tain enough to feize the opportunity 
which that fufpenfion gave me ; 

And for a moment’s guilt, deftroyed 
A life of fpotlefs fame. 

‘We had fcarcely fallen afleep, (do 
not laugh, Rattle, we flept, upon my 
foul) but old Mrs. Poplar having, as 
the imagined, forgot to fee that the 
kitchen fire was out, (a piece of care 
which fhe never omitted) came down 
ftairs, and pafling by Sally’s door, 
which in the confufion of affairs we 
had neglected to lock, turned the bolt 
and came in.—TI need not attempt to 
= her aftonifhment—nor, upon 

eing waked, our own furprife.—Sal- 
ly fhrieked, and hid beneath the 
clothes ; Mrs. Poplar wrung her 
hands in a fit of unutterable diftrac- 
tion, and defired her hufband to come 
inftantly down ; the good man, terri- 
fied out of his wits for fear his defk 
had been broken open, or his houfe fet 
on flames, made what hafte he could : 
But never was diftrefs or confterna- 
tion fo great, as when he found out 
the real fituation of affairs, and be- 
held the deftruéction of his only child : 
For a moment he was petrified ; till 
at laft recovering the ule of his re- 
collection, he caft a look at me, that 
cut me to the very foul, and crying, 
O Sir! burft into a violent flood of 
tears.—-In my life I never was fo 
much affected ; 1 felt myfelf truly 
poe ren and was at once torn 
with fhame and remorfe.—To a man 
not utterly deftitute of humanity and 
refiection, Harry, no circumftances 
could be fo mortifying ; inftead of 
gratitude for the cordial welcome 
which I had received in the houfe of 
my friend, I had violated the hofpi- 
tality of his roof, and robbed the 
darling of his age, of what ought to 
be infinitely dearer than her life.— 


The girl I doated on to death feemed 
abfor in diftraction, and her 
worthy parents were almoft loft in 
defpair.—What could I do Harry ? 
the torture of the damned was an e. 
lyfium to what I fuffered ; and with. 
out reparation, of what fervice 
was it to repent ? Thus fituated, 
I begged Mr. Poplar and his wife to 
withdraw till I was drefled, and theq 
I would endeavour to fatisfy them : 
They did fo, and went down to the 
parlour ; I followed them in a few 
minutes, and fummoning all the for. 
titude I could, delivered myfelf to the 
following purport : ** I will not, my 
good Mr. and Mrs. Poplar, go about 
to excufe the tranfactions of tonighty 
but own myfelf avery dirty fcoun- 
drel ; however, as there is no poffibi« 
lity of recalling what is paft, I thall 
readily make all the atonement in my 
power, andif I have your confent, 
will marry Sally tomorrow morning.” 
—The tranfport of the worthy old 
couple was now as violent as theif 
forrow had been buta mament before 
—Mr. Poplar looked at me for fomé 
time with a fixed attention, then 
broke into an exceflive laugh which 

fibly might have proved fatal had 
he not thrown himfelf into his gre 
chair, and found a feafonable relietin 
a flood of tears. 

Well, Harry, what fay you to my 
behaviour ? I have been married @ 
week, and am convinced that virtue 
is its own reward ; for in my days I 
never tafted felicity till now ; every 
eye beams on me with gratitude and 
efteem, and. when I enter into an eX- 
amination of my own heart, all_ is 
approbation and joy.—1 am fatisfied 
of your concurrence, my dear Harry, 
and as for fools and rafcals, their o- 
pinions is what a man of fpeculation 
mutt both defpife and deteft ; itis not 
for the fatisfaction of others we are 
to live, but our own ; therefore thofe 
actions which fecure that fatisfaCtion, 
fince it muft always be founded on 4 
rectitude ef principle, are the beft 
tefts, both of the goodnefs of our 
hearts and the foundnefs of our un- 
derftandings. 


Your’s, moft affectionately, 
RicuHarp Bumper. 


The 
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A new xtnp of M U MM Y. 
From the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1756. 


OME labouring men working ina 

Y field in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Martres d@’Artieres, near 
Riom in ects found a kind ofa 
trough, about feven feet long, three 
feet broad, and eight inches deep. 
It was formed of a ftone that appeared 
to be of the granite kind, and was co- 
vered by a piece of the fame fort of 
ftone, cut with a ridge on the upper 
fide. This trough contained a leaden 
coffin, in which was the corpfe of a 
youth about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, fo perfeétly enibaimed, that 
the fieth was yet elaftick and fupple. 
The arms were wrapped round with 
bandages from the hand to the fhould- 
¢r, and the legs from the feet to the 
top of the thighs ; his breaft and belly 
were concealed by a kind of fhirt, and 
his whole body by a winding theet. 
The linen was impregnated with a 
balfam of fo ftrong a fmell, that it has 
funk deep into the ftone, which even 
communicated it to thofe that came 
hear the place long after this kind of 
mummy was removed. It was firit 
carried to the houfe of the parfon ef 
the village ; it had then on its head a 
kind of wooden fkull cap, lined with 
an aromatick pafte of the fame fmell 
as the balfam in which the linen had 
been dipped ; it had alfo in its hands 
balls of the fame kind of pafte, fecur- 
ed in a proper pofition by little bags 
tied round the hands ; and the arms, 
thighs, and legs, were covered with it. 
But being in a {mall fpace of time 
afterwards removed to Riom, in pur- 
fuance of an order of the ecclefiaftical 
court, and by the direétion of M. de 
la Michaudiere, intendant of the place, 
the bandages were all taken away, 





and the colour of the body, which af 
firft was natural, became now a deep 
brown. The drug which was ufed 
in embalming it had very fenfibly 
diminifhed the quantity of the fleth, 
but had preferved its nattiral fupple- 
nefs fo well, that a furgeon having 
made an incifion in the belly, one of 
the affiftants introducing his finger, 
could very readily diftinguith the dia- 
phragm, the great lobe of the {pleen, 
and the liver, though the two laft 
mentioned parts of the vifcera had. 
loft much oft their proper fize. Through 
this orifice was extracted a part of 
the epiploon, about three inches in 
length, which was as fupple as in its 
natural ftate, and carried no marks of 
decay. In like manner about twelve 
inches of the jejumen was extracted, 
and being tied in one part, it was as 
eafily inflated by blowing as could 
have been the inteftine of an ani- 
mal newly killed. Upon the whole, 
the body feemed to have been em- 
balmed in a manner quite different 
from that ufed amongft the Egyptians, 
whofe mummies are dry and brittle. 
It is much to be lamented, that there 
was not fume infcription, medal, or 
other fymbol, by which it might have 
been known how long it had been 
here depofited ; but no writing was 
found either on the ftone or on the 
linen, and the labourers on their oath 
declared, they had not embezzled any 
thing contained in this wonderful mon- 
ument of antiquity.. Thefe particu. 
lars are extracted from a letter of M. 
du Tour, correfpondent of the Acad- 
emy, to M. L’ Abbe Nollet, and 
from an account fent to M. Morand, 
who communicated it to the Academy. 
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Hiftorical Anecdote. 
NNO Domini 1518, February 26, 
at a confiftory court, held in the 
church of St. Peters, Tunbridge, a 
libel was preferred againft Thomas 
Henly, as a general defamer of his 
neighbours, by having faid in Englith, 


No. ITI. 


«¢ There is never a good woman, ex- 
cept my wife and three othegs, in 
Chetham parifh.’’ He denied the 
charge ; but by the oaths of fufficient 
witnefles, was proved to have uttered 
thefe, or the hke words, in his own 
houfe; a falutary penance was any 
ore 
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fore enjoined, to which he at length 
humbly fubmitted, though not till he 
found he was in danger of being ex- 
communicated. The fentence of the 
court was, that in the morning of the 
next Lord’s day, he thould be whip- 

d at the head of the proceflion, in 

is own parifh church, being covered 
only with a linen cloth, after the man- 
ner of penitents, and holding a wax 
taper in his hand ; and that when the 

roceflion was ended, he fhould, upon 
his knees, declare to his neighbours, 
<< | know no worfe of your wyffs than 
I do of my own, and therefore I pray 
you all men and wyffs forgive my 


pratyng.”” 


The Polifh Dwarf. 

THE parents of this dwarf were 
healthy, {trong peafants ; who affirm- 
ed, that at the time of his birth, he 
fcarcely weighed a pound and a quar- 
ter. It is not known what were then 
his dimenfions, but one may judge 
they were very fmall, as he was pre- 
fented upon a plate to be baptized, 
and fora long time had a wooden 
fhoe for his bed. His mouth, though 
well preportioned to the reft of his 
body, was not large enough to re- 
ceive the nipple ; he was fuckled 
therefore by a goat. When fix months 
old he had the fmall pox. At eigh- 
teen months he could articulate fome 
words ; and at two years of age, fup- 
port himfelf upon his legs, and walk 
almoft without afliftance ; a pair o 
fhoes were then made for him, which 
were no more than an inch and an 
half in length. He was attacked by 
feveral difeafes, but there were no 
marks of any other than the fmall 
pox. At fix years of age, his height 
was about fifteen inches, and _ his 
weight thirteen pounds. When fix- 
teen, he was only twenty one inches, 
healthy and well proportioned, but at 
this time his trength began to decreafe, 
the fpine became crooked, his head 
fell forwards, the legs were enfeebled, 
one fhoulder blade projected, the nofe 
was greatly enlarged ; Bebé loft his 
gaiety, and became a valetudinarian, 
and yet his ftature was increafed four 
inches in the four fucceeding years. 
Attwenty one he was thrunk and de- 
erepit with age ; at twenty two he could 
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hardly make a hundred fiens fuccef. 
fively. In his twenty third year hé 
was attacked by a flight fever, and fel] 
into a kind of lethargy, which foom 
proved fatal. At the time of his 
death he meafured thirty three inches.. 





Singular Cuftom among the Chaconefe, 
W HEN a girl is old enough to be 
married, they put her into the hands 
of a woman, who for eight days to. 
gether employs her in the moft labo- 
rious tafks; feeds her very ill, and in 
fhort never gives her a moments reft. 
By her manner of bearing this trial, 
they judge if fhe is laborious, and 
otherways qualified te take care of a 
family. At the expiration of this 
term they cut off her hair, deck he¢ 
out with all the ornaments that the 
fex are fo fond of, and declare her 
marviageable. It is deemed criminah 
for a young woman to keep company: 
with a man before the has paffed thro 
this trial, or at leaft fie muft doit very 
privately, to efcape publick punithé 
ment. 
Extraordinary Advertifements, by, twe 
Rival Hair Dreflers. 
SIGNIOR Florentini having taken, 
into confideration, the many incon 
veniences which attend the method of 
hair drefling, formerly ufed by him- 
felf, and fill practifed by Mr, St. 
Laurent, humbly propofes to the lad¢ 
ies of quality, a new method of fuc- 
coing the head in fafhionable tafte, to 
laft, with very little repair, the whole 
feflion of Affembly, price only ‘five 
guineas. 
Anfwer, by St. Laurent. 
WHEREAS dere have appear vone 
fcandaleufe avertifement of Signior 
Florentini, moch reflexion on Mr; St- 
Laurent’s capacite for hair drefling ; 
he defy faid Signior Florentini to tell 
any inconvenience dat do attend his 
methode, odervife he fhall confider 
Florentini as Boute few and calumnia- 
teur. St. LAURENT. 
Florentini’s Reply. 
WHEREAS Mr. St. Laurent has 
challenged Signior Florentini, » 
duce an inftance where his (St. Lat 
rent’s) method is inconvenient, ob- 
ferves, that three rows of iron pins, 
Uiruft into the ikull, will not fail te 
caufe 











A frriking Pifiure of Cleopaira. 


caufe a conftant itching, a fenfation 
that much diftorts a lady’s features ; 
befides, the immenfe quantity of pow- 
der and pomatum, laid on for a gen- 
Sol arelean, will, after a week or two, 
breed mites, a circumftance very difa- 

reeable to gentlemen who do not 
oa cheefe, and alfm affords a non 
odoriferous fmell. From all which 
objections Signior Florentini’s method 
is entirely free. Werth tint. 

St. Laurent’s Rejoinder. 

HAH! hah! hah! Dere is no ob- 
jecfhon den to Signior Florentini’s 
vay of frizing de fine ladie. 1 fhall 
tell him von, doo, dree. Vorft, his 
fucco vill crack, and be break by de 
frequent jolts, to which all ladies are 
fo fobjeét, and dat two hour baking 
vill {pile de complekfhon, and hort 
de eyes. And as to his fcandeleufe 
afperfhon dat my methode breed a de 
mite, 1 fay tis maliteufe, and do in- 
vite all gentlemen, to examine de 
head of the Countefs » (vich I had 
de honor to drefs four veek go) next 
Monday at 12 o’clock, through Mr. 
Clofent’s great microfcope, and fee if 
dere be any mite dere, like de theefe 
mite. 

N.B. Any gentleman may fmell 
her ladyfhip’s head fen he pleafe ; it 
fmell gude. St. LAURENT. 


Curious method of raifing Turkies in 
_ Sweden. 

THEY plunge the chick into a vef- 
fel of cold water, the very hour if 
poflible, but at leaft the very day it is 
hatched, forcing it to fwallow one 
pepper corn whole, after which it is 
returned to its mother., From that 
time it will become hardy, and fear 
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the cold no more than another chick. 
But it muft be remembered that this 
ufeful fpecies of fowls is fubjecét to 
a difiemper while they are young, 
which often carries them off in a few 
days. When they begin to droop, 
examine carefully the feathers on the 
rump, and you will find two or three, 
whofe quill part are filled with blood. 
Upon drawing thefe the chick recov- 
ers, and after this requires no other 
care than is commonly beftowed upon 
poultry. 


The Norway Bear. 

THE Norway bear is hunted by 
fmall dogs, trained up to the fport. 
They never venture to grapple with 
him, but harrafs him with running 
about, barking, leaping, and endeav- 
ouring to feize him behind. When 
he is thus tired out, he retreats to a 
rock or a tree, and then fetting his 
back againft it tears up the ftones and 
earth, which he throws about him in 
his own defence ; then the huntiman 
fires at him with a brace of balls 
from a rifle ; and if the fhot enters 
his cheft, his fhoulder, or his ear, he 
falls immediately, but if he is only 
flightly wounded, he flies with furprif- 
ing fury upon the markfman, who 
muft defend himfelf with the bayonet, 
which is commonly fixed in the muz- 
zle of the piece. If this implement 
be wanting, he fnatches the knife, or 
dagger, which the Norwegian farmer 
always wears at his fide, and holding 
it crofs ways im his hand, endeavours 
to thruft it down the bear’s throat. 
Should he mifs his aim, his life is lof. 
The bear will flea him, and pull his 
{kin over his ears with amazing dex- 
terity. 


a Ps 


A ftriking Prcrure of CLEOPATRA, exhibited in va- 


rious fituations. 


HE was, at firft view, no dazzling 
beauty ; butin converfation, when 

her winning manners, and the infinuat- 
ing tone of her voice, accompanied 
the charms of her face and perfon, the 
Was irrefiitable. She had the uncom- 
mon art, which a woman of wit afcrib- 


* Madame Demoyers parlant de Madame de M 





ed to a royal miftre{s, of ‘* fo adjuft- 
ing her looks to her words, that they 
went directly to the heart.’’* With 
this the had fuch a glow of health, fo 
lufcious an air, and bewitching vivac- 
ity in all her motions, that a four wri- 
ter fays, the mott inienfible to love by 
. their 
n, difoit, § fef yeux, & fon efprit 


ent fi bien d” accord que toutce quelle dit va droit aw C@Ur. | 
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178 Henry ; or the Captive. 


their temper and years were not fafe 
from her allurements. 

Befides the uncommon charms of 
ber face and perfon, Cleopatra had 
infinite wit, capacity, addrefs, tafte, 
and an invention for frolick and ad- 
venture. She would aflime any 
character, from a great queen toa 
failor’s or a tradefman’s wife; and 
having from vulgar camp jokes quick- 
ly perceived Anthony’s turn, the took 
up that manner ; and actually outdid 
him in the rude mirth of a boifterous 
foldier. According to the fhailow 
maxims of miflaken pleafure, fhe was 
be the worft wife, and the 
moft bewitching miftrefs, that ever 
was born. 

Among her other accomplifhments, 
fhe had to pretty rare ones in a 
youthful queen. Her predeccifors of 
the Ptolomean race, the kings ot 
Egypt, and a great part of Ethiopia, 
fpoke no language but Greek, and 
forme of them even forgot their moth- 
er tongue, the Macedonian dialect. 
But Cleopatra learned all the lan- 
guages of all the nations round about 
her domimions, as #f the had been to 
govern them ; and had them fo much 
at command, that the very feldom nied 
an interpreter to any foreigners that 
came to her court. She gave aud- 
ence herfelf, and from her own mouth 
gave anfwers te the Ethiopians, Tro- 
glodytes, Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, 
Medes, Periians, and other diftant na- 
tions, 2 thing almoft incredible, and a 
proof, [do not know whether of more 
acuteneis or application. 

The other wonderful accomplith- 
ment in a young princefs, was a wide 
and curiows knowledge of natural 
hifter She knew the natures and 


formed to 
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qualities of animals, plants, and min. 
erals ; hardly any rare production of 
the earth or water efcaped her curiofi. 
ty. Nor did the content herfelf with 
mere fpeculation, but examined their 
virtues, tried their compofitions, and 
made the ufe of them that might be 
expected from a fine lady. She invent- 
ed feveral cofmedichs, or beautifying 
wafhes, and prefcriptions for ailments 
incident to the fex. She even wrote 
upon thefe fubjects, and her works are 
quoted with approbation by Galen, 
Paul of Egina, and other phyficians, 
What a genius muft it have been, that 
amidft the moft diffipating things in 
the world, a run of pleafure and the 
cares 6f a kingdom, could acquire fuch 
a maftery in language, and fuch areath 
in fcience ! 

Her chief concern was to invent 
ornaments that might heighten the 
luftre of her charms, and adda 
fplendor to the native allurements of 
her perfon. It is not eafy to defcribe 
the contrivances of an ordinary wo- 
man, to fet herfelf off to advan 
er enumerate the delicate helps 
borrows to recommend her face and 
and form ; but when a great luxuri- 

us queen fets her wits to invent, and 
employs her power to purchafe baits 
of pleafure, what wonders does fhe 
not perforin! Art and nature vied in 
Cleopatra’s drefs and equipage. The 
fine Egyptian lawns, the ch Tyriaa 
dyes, the Affyrian odours, the balfams 
of India, and the jewels of the Eaft, 
all combined with the Alexandrian 
elegance, to brighten her appearance, 
pertume her baths, foften herair, and 
make herfelf and her train look like 
more than mortals. 
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HENRY; orthe CAPTIVE. 


E threw himfelf on the turf, caft 

his eyes to heaven, and then on 

the ground. I have, faid he, full lib- 
erty to range thefe bounded fields to- 
day. Upward he turned the ttream- 
ing orb of fight, and thanked the 
suardian father of the captive ; then 
ked wiiliully at a rofe which he 





A FRAGMENT. 


held in his hand; it was wet with the 
dew of eve. Thou emblem of my 
Anna, repeated Henry, and added to 
the lucid drops that glifened om the 
flower ; {weet emblem of my Anna, 
again he whifpered, as he placed stm 
his bofom. Alas! the ftalk inapt; 


the rofe tell at his feet ; a tear dropt 
froys 
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from his cheek ; a figh burft from his 
bofom. ‘Too lively picture of man, 
cried Henry ; perhaps like this bluth- 
ing rofe, my Anna is nipt in the bud, 
and now lies mouldering in her urn ; 
and tomorrow, this cold fod, inftead 
of ftraw, may be my bed, and not one 
little flate tell where the captive lies. 
Henry breathed the ejaculation—thy 
will, oh heaven, be done! It was re- 
corded in the annals of pity ; a weep- 


ing cherub wrote it down. Hark ! 
I hear the footfteps of my keeper. I 
go——adieu, ye balmy walks of inno- 
cence and peace. He was ftopt as 
pafling on ; a human form pronounced 
the happy found, Henry is free! and 
then difappeared. It was the godiike 
Howard; may laughing loves around 
him play, and imiling angels ever 
watch his foft repotfe. 





-- 


ANNA; orthe seconpn part of the CAPTIVE. 


HUSH, ye.zephyrs, gently 
blow, nor waft to Henry, Anna’s 
woes. If he ftill lives; lives, did I 
fay—perhaps he is no more, or in 
captivity he pines, loft forever to his 
Anna. Penfive the fat down, and 
wove a garland for her favorite lamb. 
How often has my Henry culled the 
choiceft flowers to adorn thy fleece, 
whilft thus I bound the flowery 
wreath ; and thou, poor little infenfi- 
ble, haft not been a moment fad fince 
my Henry left us to mourn. The 
Jambkin felt not her reproach, but 





gently gamboled en the green. She 


then walked to a bower adorned witlr 
rofes ; Anna entered, fairer than the 


faireft of the rofeate tribe, and foftly 
faid, be this bower facred to Henry 
and to love. She dropt a tear at the 
dedication, and called upon his much 
loved name ; thrice it was repeated ; 
the winds affifted her with ; they waft- 
ed Henry to lis home.” As the fpoke, 
Henry lapel his Anna; the melted 
to excefs of joy. 


LAVINIA. 
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ATFECTA TION is acertain art- 

ificial glofs upon the manners and 
external appearance ; but however 
artfully put on, and delicately thaded, 
the very inflant it fhows itfelf, like 
the itiff teuches of a brush upon a 
mafterly picture, it defaces the whole 
piece. I have often obferved a fym- 
metry of features: the moft perfect, by 
a firange arrangement of the mufcles, 
turned and twifted into perfect de- 
formity ; manners in themfelves 
eafy and graceful, by a ftudied con- 
jormity to the rules of precifion, tranf- 
formed into complete awkwardnefs ; 
evén the voice naturally niclodious, 
by a {trained elevation to an unnat- 
ural key, not lefs grating to the ear 
than the harth difcordant trills of an 
unftrung inflrument. Indeed I never 
difcover in any one the finalleft ap- 
pearance of this creature of deform- 
ity, without ftrongly fufpecting fome 
more material defect within; for mer- 
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it will always fhow itfelf, and ajthough, 
like the jfenfative plant, it nay at Frit 
modeftly fhrink from the crutinizing 
eye of obfervers, it will at fome time 
or other unveil itfelf to the world. 
The fop, or fribble, who affects a fu- 
periority to which he is not entitled, 
muft either then fecl confcious himfelf 
of his own infignificance, and anxious 
to conceal it, or what is ten times 
more criminal, folicitous to appear to 
others more favourable than he does 
to himfelf. In either cafe he is eafily 
detected, and his detection at once 
very juftly brands him with the odious 
epithet of coward or knave ; for, 
jenfible that formal diftance alone will 
fecure to him his imaginary confe- 
quence, he feels afraid of lofing even 
this by an eafy familiarity with thofe 


around him ;,or in rendering himfelf: 


their companion, he ftudies to pre- 

ferve it under the cloak of difguife, 

and by a carefully fludicd dexterity 
to 
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to palm upon their fenfes the bafeft 
counterfeits for the pureft coin. We 
may even trace the knavery of his 
heart to a fource ftill more vicious and 
corrupt ; if we narrowly infpect the 
origin of this odious fpecies of pride, 
we fhall find it fprings from the bafeft 
difpofition, a ditpofition which knows 
no other way to eftimate its own mer- 
it than by depreciating the merit of 
others, and which can vainly exult in 
its own imaginary worth, while it eyes 
with fatisfaction the imaginary worth- 
leffnefs of cthers. In addition to the 
Jong train of opprebrious epithets, fo 
juftly applicable to the child of van- 
ity and affectation, we may with equal 
truth pronounce him a novice in the 
moft ufeful of all acquifitions, the 
knowledge of bimfeif; he cannot be 
faid to have ever looked into this lit- 
tie ufeful volume, or to have acquired 
the leaft acquaintance with its pre- 
cepts; for the human character, the 
nearer we view it, diminifhes rather 
than magnifies in our own eftimation ; 
like a mountain, by an awful diftance 
jnagnified into a flupendous fize, as 
we ——t approach, we find that 
ovr vifion has deceived us; every 
page, every fentence, every line, even 
every word contains, within itfelf a 
ftriking fatyr upon all the beafted 
preteniions of humanity. I hardly 
dare hint that the copy I have here 
fketched, with all its hideous features, 
is but a faint refemblance of the orig- 
inal, which I have fo often gazed at 
with abhorrence in many of our young 
ladies. They will not think I mean 
to load them with the whole ponder- 
ous burden of human weakneffes, 
when I fay, that among the many foi- 
bles in their charaéter or behaviour, 
affefation is by no means the moft in- 
coniiderable. If, however, I difcover 
in them particular failings, 1 am con- 
vinced I fhall likewife difcover fome 
particular caufe, and they muft not 
wonder if in the examination many 
failings fhould appear confpicuous, of 
which they themfelves may not feel 
confcious. The finer the mirror, the 
eafier to difcover fpecks on its furface ; 
and I will venture to affert that many 
faults which lie concealed in us, in 
them are difcovered at the firfl glance ; 
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but I will not hazard the obfervatiog 
that the traces of affectation are more 
eafily difcoverable in their manners 
than in ours, without likewife aflign. 
ing what in my opinion may be the 
caufe. Affectation is the offspring of 
vanity, and vanity I believe to be the 
true born child of flattery. The 
gentle breath of adulation as naturall 
produces the firft, as the air itielf blows 
up the bubble. There is fomething 
too in thefe gentle whifpers, when 
they do not rife into tempeftuous 
blaits, which, with more than magical 
art, fafcinates even the moft delicate 
ear, and in ninety nine times out ofa 
hundred, finds an eafy patffport to its 
inmoft recefles ; it is what we all 
relifh when it is not condenfed into 
grofnc/s itfelf. . We may as eafily con- 
ceive that the bee fhould alight upoa 
the moft fragrant flower without wifh- 
ing to fip of its {weets, as that the ear 
fhould liften without unfolding to re- 
ceive the honied accents of well pol- 
ifhed praife. Our young ladies furely 
then will agree with me, that if their 
manners in general appear more af- 
fected than ours, there is a particular 
caufe for this difference. Flattery is 
the true touchftone upon which the 
{park is firft inkindled ; and as their 
ears are more frequently than ours 
affailed by fycophants and flatterers, 
the conclufion is natural. indeed that 
they fhould more frequently fuffer 
from its effects. I need not however 
obferve to them, that plainnefs in 
manners will always fecure to them 
more admirers than any thing like af- 
fectation. For my own part, the 
former “ in ruffet is to me more 
agreeable than the latter in embroid- 
ery ;”’ and even the very grofierties of 
rude uncultivated nature, acccompa- 
nied with eafe, have in my eye ten 
thoufand more charms than all the 
douceurs, all the embellifhments of 
education, with the fmalleft tincture 
of affectation. 
** Difdain and fcorn ride fparkling in her 
eyes 
Mifprifing what they look on 3 and her wit 
Values itfeif fo highly, that to her 
All marter elfe feems weak ; fhe cannot loves 
Nor take no fhape, nor project of aftection, 
She is fo feif endear'd.”’ - ~----- 
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f At the requeft of a valuable correfpondent, we infert the following pathetick Tale. 


The exquifite fenp 
only beg leave to intimate, there are fon: 
ity, or general focial happinets. } 


bility that weeps at another's misfortunes, we never condemn ; 
¢ feelings too refined for individual felic- 
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*€ Sure he does well, 
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Who helps himfelf, as timely as he can, 


When able.”’ 


S I rode through , I ob- 
ferved a large company of peo- 
ple who feemed very bufily engaged. 
A curiofity, natural to every one, 
prompted me to inquire the caufe. 
J was informed they were inflicting 
upon a felf murderer the punifhment 
required by law. The unfecling po- 
pulace would have driven the ftake 
through his body, blunt as it was ; 
but the magiftraie, who fuperintended 
the execution, ordered them to fharp- 
en the point. It wasa dittate of hu- 
manity that endeared him to me. 
As foon therefore as they had com- 
pleted the work, I took him afide, and 
requefted him to give me fome infor- 
mation refpecting the unhappy péer- 
fon whofe remains they had thus 
ftigmatized. 

** His name, faid he, was Lindfay. 
Before his infant tongue could lifp 
his father’s name, he was deprived of 
him. His mother died foon after. A 
kind friend brought him up, gave 
him a good education, ufhered him 
on the broad theatre of imercantile 
employment, and died juft as he faw 
him in a likely way to profper in the 
world. By the death of his generous 
patron he found himfelf in poffeffion 
of an handfome houfe and richly fur- 
nifhed ftore. He now married a young 
lady, more for congeniality of difpo- 
fition, for a cultivated underftanding 
and an aimable heart, than for riches 
or beauty. Hitherto he was happy ; 
but misfortune overtook him. A 
Jate fire deftroyed his property. His 
wite, endeared by the tendereft ties, 
and an intant fon, were coniumed 
in the flames. Unhinged by fuch 
accumulated diftrefs he grew defpe- 
rate, and in a fit of diftraction put 
2 period to his mifery and his exift- 
ence. He left this letter ; take it 
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and perufe it at your leifure.’’ I 
thanked him. It wasas follows. 

‘« Mifery hath fharpened its fling, 
and defpair broods in my foul. ‘The 
forrowing ills of life fit heavy on me. 
To fupport them is not in my power, 
I fink beneath them. To fly the 
threatening ftorm before it breaks o- 
ver my head, is wife, is beft. The 
means to avoid, or rather to efcape, 
every furrounding diftrefs, are in my 
own power. Yet my heart flutters 
with apprehenfion. I fear to ule 
them, and be free. But others have 
ventured, and why may not I? 

*¢ Confcience hitherto acquits my 
life. With confidence then can £ 
throw myfelf on the mercy of a goed 
God, who will not, contrary to al 
other benefactors, condemn me to 
accept of favours which opprefs me. 
O ! Author of my being ! the liic 
which thou gaveft me I reftore to the¢. 
Misfortune hath fo benumbed my 
faculties that I am rendered ufelefs to 
my fellow creatures and miferable to 
myfelf. Pardon then, O God of 
compaffion ! the hand which puts 
an end to that exiftence which has be - 
come irkfome. Forgive | father for+ 

ive! ***** WU” 

The heart of tendernefs, whiie it 
abhors the crime, cannot but fe: the 
moft real forrow for that difirefs 
which urged him on to the fatal deed. 
Humanity draws her veil in pity te 
the-emotions of fenfibility, “‘ the vast 
diftrefs to hide.”” Alive to the niceft 
impreflions, he recoiled from the rud¢ 
grafp of mifery ; and thinking it im- 
poflible to expericnce greater ciftre{s, 
put an end to his prefent fenfations.* 
The philanthropift dreps the tear cf 
fympathy, and exelaims-—* poor Lind. 
fay | the mildew of affliction blighted 
thy youthful bloom. Lite —_ tg 
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be a pleafure ; thou determined it 
Yhould no longer be a burden. May 
thy mercy, eternal fountain of good- 
nefs, pardon his prefumption ! 

«« The lonely thorn fhall bloffom 
on thy grave. I will vifit it each re- 
turning fpring, and forbid the noxious 
weeds and baleful nightthade to thed 
their poifoned dew upon the turf.” 

*€ What tho’ nor marble piled buf 


Adorn his defolated duft, 
Wich fpeaking fculpture wrought ? 


Pity thall woo the weeping nine 
To build a vifionary thrine, 
Hung with unfading flowers, from Fairy 
regions brought. 


What tho’ refus’d each chanted rite ? 
Here viewlefs mourners fhall delight 
To touch the thadowy hell ; 
And Petrarch’s harp that wept the doom 
Of Laura, loft in early bloom, 
in melancholy tones fhali ring his pens 
five knell.” 


WERTER. 
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HEN George Whitefield firé 
came to Charlefton, in South- 
carolina, the Rev. Alexander Garden, 
was Epifcopal minifter of that place. 
Not liking Whitefield’s principles, he 
took occalion to preach again{ft him 
from the following text: ‘“ Behold 
they that have turned the world upfide 
down are come hither alfo.’’ In the 
afternoon Mr. Whitefield retorted 
upon his antagonift before a crowded 
audience, from thefe words: ** Alexan. 
der the copper fmith hath done me 
much evil—the Lord reward him ac 
cording to his works.”’ 


Be JOHNSON was a mafon by 
trade. As going to work early 
one morning, a lady thinking to be 
merry with him, faid, 
By line and rule 
Works many a fool—good morrow, 
Mr. Mafon. 
Ben turned his head, and retorted : 
In filk and fcarlet 
Walks many a harlot—good morrow, 
"madam. 


ON of the bar, and another of the 
medical tribe, having a difpute 
about precedence, left it to Diogenes, 
who gave itin preference of the long 
robe, by obferving, the thicf might go 
before, and the executioner follow. 








N ignorant lawyer, pleading in 
an action of battery, to agyra- 


vate matters, gravely remarked, that * 


his client had n beaten with a cer- 


tain wooden inflrument, commonly 
@alled an iron pofle. 


HE late Governour B . 
frequently faw an Indian gazing 

at his feat, and one day afked him 
what excited his admiration. He re- 
plied, that he was always wonderi 
where his Honour got money to build 
fuch a large houfe. By head work, 
head work, all head work, anfwered 
his Excellency. A few days after, 
the fagacious native was employed to 
kill a calf, at the rate of a fhilling. 
He accordingly ftuck the animal, and 
received his money, the Governour 
fuppofing it was properly dreft. Up- 
on finding out to the contrary, 
fent for the Indian, and demanded 
what he meant by cheating him ; 
‘© nothing, fays the fellow, head work, 
head mes: of all head work, your Hon- 
our.—I was to kill it—it is dead, and 
we will make a new bargain about 
the dreffing of it.”’ 








Miftrefs of a boarding {chool, 

who had a very red face, taxing , 
one of her fcholars with fome faults, 
the young lady denied them, but co- 
loured at the accufation :—Nay, fays 
the Miftrefs, Iam fure you are guilty, 
for you blufh—pardon me, Madam, 
fays the, I do not bluhh, it is only the 
rfection of your face upon mine. 


PRINCE joked one of his cour- 

tiers, who had ferved him in fe- 
veral embaffies, and told him he look- 
ed like an afs: I know not what I 
look like, anfwered the nobleman, 
but this I know, that 1 have had the 
hondur to reprefent you upon fever 
occafions. 
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For the MassacnustTTsMAGAZINE+ 
{The following was written by the autborefs 
of the Invocation to Hope=-Philander, a 
Paftoral Elegy—ard Lines to Euphelia— 


which appeared under the Signature of 
ConsTANTIAs]} 
ELEGIACK LINES, 
], the Memoay of Mrs. ABIGAIL 
JONES. 
H ! what avails, that round her po- 
lifh’d form 
The modeft Graces lent each varied charm ! 


Ah ! what avails the friend furrounded bier, 
Or e’en a matchiefs Hulband’s hopeleis 


tear ! 
That Mind, where Virtue rais’d her 
fpocleis throne, [ thone ; 


Where Bounty fmil’d, and beaming Genius 
That Touch, which taught the {welling 
notes to roll, [bering foul, 
That Veice, whofe warbling wak'd the flum- 
That Fancy, whence the pencil’d fcenes 
arofe, re: glows, 
That Hand, by which the living land- 
Unconfcious fleep ! regardlefs of each care, 
Which burfts the heart, and {wells th’ em- 
paffion’d tear ; 
The hovering Spirit wings its promis’d way, 
the 


And > Seraphs guard beauteous 
clay. 
Bright as the Rofe, which finks bencath 
the form, 


Fair as the gather’d Lity’s filver form, 
Lamented Shade ! for thee thall memory, 
mourn, adorn ! 
And deathlefs praife thy hallow’d grave 
With every grace the raptur'd foul to move, 
Carefs’d by fortune, happy in thy love ; 
Ah ! when did fate in equai fylendour thine, 
Ur what ble Hufband knew a joy like 
thine ! [charm’d, 
Won by his worth, by his perfections 
Endear’d by Hope, by mutual fondnefs 
warm'd, [ knew, 
Fach opening morn increafing pleafures 
In fcenes of blifs each clofing day withdrew. 


Great God of wifdom ! on thy juft de- 
cree, [thee ! 
What impious mortal dares to queftion 
Why the d/f Ansa yields her valued 
_ _ breath, [of death. 
While loathing wretches court the grafp 
While fome, whom fad afli@tiog calls her 
own, 


Beneath this tedious weight of being groan, 
In fecret breathe the unavailing figh, 
And cloud with ceafelefs tears the melting 


eye ! 

Or who the hidden fprings of fate can find, 

What ruling power inftructs the fearching 

mind ! [guiles, 

Why merit droops, and profp’rous vice be- 

Why pity mourns, and rude opjyeefiion 

miles, [woes 

And while the diving mifcreant laughs at 

Q’er BEAvTY's urn the tears of vinTUE 
flow. PHILENIA. 


——S eee 
For the Mass acnuuseTTsS MAGAZINE. 


To a Frienp, on the Approacn of 


SPRING. 
Written the oth of February, 1787. 


HE young and the gay their diverfions 

purfue, [adieu ! 

They hail the fweet fpring, and bid winter 
B chem ev'ry feafon’s devoted to joy, 


o changes of weather their mirth can de~ 


firoy 3 
Unfeeling for others, unmindful of thofe 
Who fufter adverfity’s heart piercing woes ! 
Who fhrink atthe ftorms, and who dread 
the cold wind, { find, 
Nor fcarcely a theiter to fereen them can 
To fuch 1 am fure the approach of mild May 
Is welcome as warmth from the fun’s cheere 
ing ray. 
But alas ! when I fondly anticipate Spring, 
I figh to think Time has fo fleeting a wing, 
Altho’ figh follows figh, 1 fupprefs them 
again, [tain 5 
Since the pleafures of life, we fo rarely ob- 
When we catch at the phantoms they van- 
ifh away, cay 
Appear but a moment, then droop and de- 
Our Springs and our Summers, progreflions 
of time, 
Remind us forever of youth and our prime. 
In our Autumns we trace our advances te 


age, ftage. 

They ows us how fait we are a .. a 

Then let us conteft in friendihip’s tweet 
ftrife, of \ife ; 

How beft we may fmooth the rough winter 
A winter fo dreary, fo numb’d with the froft 
That in viewing the {cene we're vewilder'd 
#and loft, bring 

To the chriftian alone fuch a profpect cas 
The blefs'd hope of enjoying celettial (pring. 
EUPHELIJIA. 
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Por the Massacucertts ) TaAGAzINE. 
Exrezacts from the ZENITH of 
GLORY ; 2 Manuscaipr Ope. 


March of Montgomery fur Canada—Surrend- 
er of jeveral important poft s to tee Ameri- 
can Arms—The forming of Qycbcb—acl 

death of Montgomery. 

4, ND now intest on bold emtprize, 

A "A> n*gomery left iereaer ixies 

Which gisd the eaftern coat ; 

Asa ravid march’d at thy command, 

To check Ontario's favage band ; 

And combat Carlron’s hof. 

Of: did the clouds in angry form, 

Down groaning mountains iath the form, 

T’ impede his ardent courfe ; 

And bores! blats, condenfirg cold, 

Athweart the wild their armies roli' J, 

Te chill life’s vital force. 

Inur’d in toil, to hardfhips known, 

He rufh'd along the frozen zone, 

A érear tremendous wafte : 
Freedom's pure flame his fou) infpic'd, 
Aad gallant troops, by glery iir’d, 

Pret on, with equal hate. 

Whelm'd iathe wave, they fought the flood, 

The flint tov’d femmit mark’ with blood, 

Or vat moraffes fcour'd. 

Not the deep bog, or faithlefs fen, 

Nor fnow, wite arching Mammoth’s den, 

Their fcatt’ring files o'erpower’d. 


At eve benumb’d with torpid cold, 
Their limbs the frofted blanket roli'd ; 
Nor cheering fires to warm : 
Whilf round thera burt the winds ofheaven, 
And rain, fleet, hail, impetuous drives, 
Wing’d one contiova! form. 
Each rifing day frefh toi! renew'd, 
Ciofz om the rear pale want purfa'd, 
And meagre famine fped. 
Her arrows {mote the fainting tteed, 
The panting, dying dog was fiea’d, 
On carrion bones they fed. 


What though, in front the tempef fcow!l*d, 
Aloud the maJl’ning Indian how!'d, 
Or ye'ling monfters roar’d ? 
High fenfe of duty dar’d the gloom, 
And forces worthy ancient Rome, 
To death, or glory pour'd. 
Chamblee, S:. “fobs, receiv'’d his lew, 
Montrea! bow'd wich confcious awe, 
Champlain, the chief obey’d. 
On Abrabam's height, his ftandard beam’d, 
Aad burnith'd armor radiant gleam'd, 
Mid Quebeck’s awful glade. 
United ftripes were fwift unfurl’d, 
© Britannia’s bepe, dread thunder hur!’d, 
From art's imperial towers : 
Unmov'd, he heard the cannun’s thock, 
That echoed harmlefs round the rock, 
And fcorn’d Moeatgom'ry’s powers. 


, © Sir Guy Carlton, now Lord Dorchefter, 
japily deferves che title of Biitanaia’s hope. 





From Fert Sr. Lewis’ firong bas'd wail, 
Rebounced back the miflice ball, 
And burfting bombs recoil’d : 
In vain the bellowing mortezr roar’d, 
Or Howitz fcream'c, with vengeance fleré, 
Or votive warriors toil’d. 


The Chieftain fpoke, and thus he cried, 

** Strength of my arm, your country’s pride ! 
Attend the orders giten ! 

To yon dark mount, ere morning’: dawn, 

lead fair freedom’s army on ; 

Scale, ttorm, and truit to beaven.” 

Celefial ardor fir'd the hoff, 

Their bofoms beat for danger’s poft, 
And with'd the night away. 

From tent to tent, the hero pat, 

High toning war’s impaffion’d blaft, 
And batce’s rudett bray. 


This tafk perform’d—the godlike mas 
Revolving oft the morrow’s plan, 
Abterp’d in @udious thought, 
(Whill fleep entranc’d the watchful foe) 
Wich cautious flep advancing flow, 
The walls ef battle fought. 


By the pale ftars’ faint glimmering light, 
He mark'd the ramparts, took their height, 
Survey'd the circling moat ; 
And kenn’d each guarded pafs with care, 
From battions facing Aunce de mer ; 
To works defending Sazt. 


Swift flathing on Mortgom'ry's view, 

A crimfon cloud, deep fring’d with blac, 
Was infant rentin twain ; 

And forth a radiant chariot roil'd, 

Of pure& chryftal !aid with gold, 
And gems of richeit vein. 


Twin heroes, fam’d for deathlefs deeds, 
Rul'd with (t?ong power the living feeds, 
On thrones of amber placed ; 
Echereal pals of high renown, 
Vorth’s civick wreath, and laurel crowt, 
The brow of honour graced. 
Near, and more near, the vilion came, 
Bright bery! wheels enwrapt in flame, 
Ourhhone the biuthing dawn. 
Montcalm the reins of azure held, 
Aad Wolfe with waving arm impell’d, 
‘The foaming courfers on. 


Freet, as the rufhing fires of heaver, 
The glowing ¢ar impetuous driven, 
Roll’d rapid down the hill, 
Whence orient fplendors blaze aroun? ; 
And refting firm on Quyebeck’s mound, 
Light's rofy fteeds ftood fill. 


Montcalm arofe, and twin'’d a wreath 
Inicrib’d to ** Virrxe great in Death,” 
*Twas wrought by art divine. 

Ws'fe, \aid his crown on glory’s throne, 
Aad both pronounc’d with clarion to nt, 
Mon tcomer vy, thefe are thine! 
**Tcome, I come’’—the chief replied, _ 
Buw'd, ted the van, fcal’d, ftorm’dand cic 

etpeseee teeters, 


Far 








for the MassacituseT Ts Macazine. 


FLORELLA; or, The Penfve Fair. 


USH'D was the fcene; dumb filence 
held its reign 5 
Sweet Aura gently breath’d upon the grove; 
Florella pentive wanders o*er the plain, 
To feek the fad retreat of haplefs love. 


The falling fun had jutt his difk conceal’d 5 
Nor hill, nor mountain’s top, could boatt a 


curt: 
Each fisdow now forfook the fabue field ; 
All nature bade adieu to parting days 


The whimp’ring fongfters loofe their cheer- 
ful found, 

To fee the evening melancholy come ; 

Th’ awaken’d {pring bird trails along the 
ground, 

Florella’s foot difturbs its peaceful home. 


Hard by a thady coppice as the ftray'd, 

Where fcarce a leaf dard ruftie to the 
breeze, [maid, 

Thus figh’d, alas ! the weary wand'ring 

She well might melt the rocks and move the 
trees. 


Hark! hear the plaintive language of the 
rill 

Its accents trike a concord with my foul ; 

See how it haftens down yon craggy hill 

To meet the tranquil bofom of the pool. 


Hack ! the dull uproar of fome diftant flood 
Whole reftiefs waters down rough ledges roll, 
Hear how it murmuts tothe creublel wood ; 
This feems to chant the mufick of my foul. 


Hark ! hear the plaintive cooing of the dove, 

Whofe wearied pipe with forrow’s dirge is 
fwell’d ; 

Here lovely fings the tale of haplefs love, 

Its partner gone, and ail its joys expell'd. 


Mere have i pafs'd the fummer’s fafe ey’d 

morn, [embrace, 

While drowfy kings were chain’din fleep’s 

When -“ the jark had tun’d its joyful 
orn 

And hail’d the day to all the flumb’ring race. 


To learn her young the leffons of her fong, 
Oft have I feen the feather’d matron here, 
When lift’ning echoes caught them from 
her tongue ear. 
And chant them back to meet the critick’s 


But ah! no more the birds’ fweet carols 
charm 

An ear which now's attun’d to tales of grief; 

Hertenfia's gone—no healing angel’s baim, 

Can {weeten forrow’s cup or give relief, 


Thus mone a Florelic, till the midnight 
som 

Had caft its thadow o'er fair reafon's eyes 

Till whifp’ring Morpheus lull’d afli@ion 


down, 
And bore her troubled fancy to the fky. 


@. 11, March, 1790. oY p 
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To the Evrronse of the MassacnusETrTs 
MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

As all bave not invertive faculties, the fule 
loavirg Fragment from the Trifh Sonnet in 
your December Magazine, page 758, is fubs 
mitted for infertions: A fhigh’ indelicacy of 
idea, which breathes towards the clofey 


prevented my parapbrajing the whole. 


FRAGMENT of IRISH SONNET, 


HERE thewhite hawthorn flow’rs 
amid the vale, { gale, 
And fcatters fragrance round the floating 
1 faw the ring of light enamell’d day [ play; 
Firft break—and on the mountain fummig 
Swift did the foft, the young, th’ enchant- 
ing morn, [dawn 
Salute the rofe, and pour’d the crimfon’d&’ 
Adown the floping hill, athwart the plain, 
Whilft lovelieft fmiles adorn’d the bluthing 
train. 
Awake my love ! my Evelina rife ! 
See radiant glory laughs along the fkies ! 
Awake my fairin beauty’s veit array’d ! 
Soul of my foul ! thou heart rejoicing maid t 
Notorient morn can with thy charmscom- 
pare, 
Nor rifled lilies weeping dews—fo fair. 
Pride of the weft ! thy father’s natal fhore 5 
When the clear funbeam darts through 
ev'ry pore reney 
Of heav’ns biue vault, and all is calm, fe- 
*Tis but a type of Evelina’s mien : 
The honey’s fragrance from thy lip exhales; 
Thy breath, emblotioms apple fcented vales; 
Thy looks are polifh’ad as the raven’s 
crown ; [down 
Thy neck, the filver of the fwan’s fo c 
Thy bofom, is the fane of purcft love, 
Where all the heav’n born, winning gracee 
move. 
Awake ! awake! my Evelina rife ! 
The fun awaits to kits thee from the thies 
For thee wild heaths referve their vern 
bloom, 
And gentleft zephyrs waft along perfume. 
O’er molly dell, or craggy mound I’)! ftray, 
Whilft fruits, and flow'’rs, and nuts, enrich 
thy way. 
The berry blushing onthe humble vine, 
Spring’s early fruit, and autumn’s ftores, arg 
thine. BELINDA. 


Sse 
For the Massacuuset Ts MAGAZINE, 
A REBUS, 
f hes crimfon rofe that blooms on Celia’s 
Ww 


face, 
en modcft virtue paints the lovely grace 
The fields where fancied Gods their bli 
enjoy, | [employ ; 
Whofe fidtious {miles gay fancy’s tongue 
A flower bedeckt with 6 ver hue, 
Whofe foliage fair diftils ambrofial dew 5 
The fea born virgin of enchanting fong, 
Whole magick charms exeeed the vernal 
@orn; : 
A tint, 
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A tint, that gilds the bofom of a mine ; 
The mufe hittorick, faireft of the nine ; 
The tree, that breathes (weet fragrance in 
the grove ; [love ; 
Emblem of peace, of friendthip, and of 
‘The feathered fongiter of melodious lay, 
Whofe colour apes the blufh of riting day ; 
That, which to nature gives her beauty 
round, [crown’d 5 
When Ceres fmiles, in rich profufion 
A virtue, that adorns the female breatt ; 
The faireft of the fair, by man caret ; 
The rofe that decks the flow’rets of the fawn; 
The meffenger that hails the coming dawn. 
‘The initials join’d, will ber name difclofe, 
Whofe mental charms excel the verna] rofe ; 
Whofe worth and merit, virtue doth ap- 
TOV, 
To viele foul for friendfhip and for love. 


———SSS 
For the MassaACKUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


The INVOCATION, 
A FRAGMENT. 

OME (weet retirement, eafe the burft- 
A ing foul, [woes ; 
And calm the forrows in this world of 
Come ftop the tears that down thefe cheeks 
willroll, sAeste. 
Afuage the pain that thro’ this boform 


With thee attendant, thro’ dark groves to 
ftray 
Hid from the genial fun’s refulgent heat, 
To mark the ftreamlet’s f{mooth meand’ ring 
way, {meet : 
Beneath old oaks whofe tops in friendthip 
Within fome bower by Ethelinda form’d, 
With books and mufick, pafs the tedious 
hour, warm'd, 
My mind by friendthip, pieafing triendthip 
bety old ‘Time, and Melancholy’s pow’r. 
And when dun night her canopy has drawn, 


Penfive I’}) ray to where the bird of eve, 
With hollow fcreamings, fighs th’ oe 


ef morn, leaves. 
And the wind whiftling thakes the ruffer 
jJ.W.L. 


Charigtown, March, 1790. 
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Torthe Enrtors of the MassacnussTTs 
MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your iuferting the following Errtocux will 

oblige a cuffomer. 

NEW EPILOGUE tothe Recauir- 

ING OFFICER. 

Compefed by Coxnstanria, and fpoken at 
Gloucefter, by Mr. RoGers, in the charac- 
ter of Serjeant Kite, for the benefit of the 
poor 


CT plays in Glos’ter—Well, upon my 
honour, [ fooner. 
I thould have thought of many things much 
Why the metropolis is not fo gay, 
Nor half fuch depth pf enterprize difplay. 


How can thefe little folks fo far prefamie, 
Where aré their Worthys, Kites, and where 
their Plume ? [fcenery # 
Where is their theatreetheir flagetheir 
And eke a very long er cetera. dare 
Yet, if the attempt is arduous, fill we 
Run any rifk, and any danger fhare. 
Corrected pleafures ftudious to exrel, 
Enlifiing thofe who feel they have a foul; 
Who focial worth, and focial hours approve, 
Who joys, chattiz’d by wifdom, always love, 
For you we have affay'd our very beft, 
We woo ee but wich warmth 
prote 
Againft the critick’s eyemthe critick’s wites 
1 hofe = fevere, which oft in judgment 
ite 
Our infant efforts your indulgence claim, 
Yoar “ fmiles will rear our budding 
ame 3 
Itis the aufpicious breath of {weet applaufe, 
Which the pure veil from modeh merit 
draws, 
The latent talent brings to publick view, 
And gives the mind its inborn worth to thew, 
At leaft, howe’er we faileforgive the at. 
tempt, empt. 
It is the firft, and fhould from blame ex- 
Rough were the outlines the firi painter 


drew, 
Tho’ from the hand of love, tis faid, they 
grew ; 
Yet now, behold the finith’d canvas lives, 
When the laf touch the high wrought piece 


receives. 

Rude were the wild notes melody firk 
taught, 

Though polith’d now, and to perfection 
brought. [day 


Thus arts progrefs—and we fome future: 
New pow’rs may gain—may find fome bet- 
ter play ; 
For lenity the generous bofom fires, 
Kinales new hopes, and all the foul infpires. 
For me, now noble Serjeant Kite no mote, 
A non commiffion’d private as before ; 
No a@tor now—nor feeking to enfnare, 
For I of wandering life have had my thare) 
o my dear native foot we!] pleas’d I come, 
Implanting here the joys I with to bloom. 
But though I yield my halberd, drum and 
arms, 
Wirth all their various, their bewitching 
charms, 
Yet Kit theconjurer I ftill remain, 
And ail his magick dignity retain ; 
My circles draw, wave my enchanting wandy 
Upon the ftretch, my faculties expand ; 
Confult each fign, thofe fars which throng 
around, 
And which to might are fo refplendent founds 
If haply by my art | may difcern, 
From the expreflive eye our fate may learn, 
Y our approbation, freely we confefs, 
Will zeft our efforts, and our moments blefs5 
It is the talifman by which we aim, 
‘To gain, amid your focial haunts, a name 
© yield us then the palm for which we fue 
And cealclefs gratitude thall rife to 1 








Por the MassacuuseTTs Macazine. 
The MUSEUM ANALYZED. 


F al! your poetical tuwmand meum 
Moft pregnant in fimile is amuicum: 
Brutes, reptiles, birds, beaits, are lampoons 
upon life, f 
A hubband is bel/ibore, wormwoed’s a wife ; 
A writer’s a jackall, an author's a grub, 
Bouquettes are cameleons—a beau's a bear's 
cub, fhape, 
Till barbers and tailors have lick’d him to 
And when metamorphos’d he is but an a7e- 
The courtier’s a cuckoomhis neft is the 
throne, [their own. 
Thofe eggs which they hatch are feldom 
Politicians like polypi never can ceafe, 
The more you diviae them, the more they 
increafe. [ recede, 
Land captains are /nails, that oppos'd, {till 
Shrink, pull in their horns, and beflime 
where they feed. 
A poet's a drome who forever conceals, 
The cell that he lives ine=the honey he 
fieals. [ they’ve claw’d ye, 
Men bailiffs are tygers, who lurk till 
Ang fuck up your blood as they mangle your 
body. 
A lawyer, a non defcript monfter we deem, 
Shark, whale or jeviathan’s nothing to him; 
His green bag’s a belly which fimiie mocks, 
For it fwallows up houfes, fields, foreits, and 
flocks. | 
But he whoto cite every emblem fhould dare 
Of reptile and rafcal—of buily and bear ; 
While prating of alles, owls, monkies, and 
: Beats, throats. 
Might cut his own fingers, and other folks 





A RELAXATION from ARMS: or, 
The PHILOSOPHY of HEROES. 
A POE M. 
Written by bis Majefy the King of Pruffia. 


Let is by flattering hope futtain’d, 
Reward muft ardent zeal fupply, 
Authority’s by power maintain’d, 
Weaknefs on prudence muit rely. 
Credit to probity’s confin’d, 
Health lives with temperance alone ; 
Concent fuftains the human mind, 
Content to competency known, 
While competency ftill nice management 
mufi own. 


Much more of fweetnefs than of beauty, 
My mute would on the fair beftow, 
And prove itevery author's duty, 
To feparate flerling truth from fhow. 


Would you be happy—form reliance, 
Much more on virtue, than on fcience ; 
On friendfiuip more than tendernets 5 
On conduc more than wit refin’d ; 
On health much more than wealth to 
bieis 5 
On profit leis than peace of mind. 


Seat of the Mufes. 


A fmall eftate from mtitgage free, 
A little garden—fnug round tabie ; 
A little iafe that {miles on me, 
Are things both good and comfortabie. 


I Jove thro’ winter's dreary ftate, 

A brifk fire in a little grate. 

Thus men of tafte convivial pafs 
Their hours with feftive joy elate, 

With choice wine in a little giafs, 
Wich tid bits in a little plate. 


From hence this truth we clear!y trace, 

Too much is ever out of place ; 

A maxim this well underftood, 

Both by the learned and the good. 

Too much of reft but makes us heavy, 

‘Too much of fufs but ipoils a levy. 

To be too cool is indolence; 

To be too ative, turbulence. 

Madneis from too much love may rife ; 

Death, from too many remedies. 

‘Too much refinement ends in art 5 

Too much of rigour fours the heart. 

Avarice is ftrain’d economy ; 

Forc’d boldnefs is temerity. 

‘Too much of wealth a burden proves, 

js fetters too much honour moves. 
leafure deftroys, if to excefs, 

And too much wit can rarely blefs. 

We're loft thro’ too much confidence ; 

Too much of franknefs leaves no fence @ 

Weaknefs with too much kindnefs flows, 

A‘nd pride on too much fpirit grows ; 

Mean is the complaifance extreme, 

And flat is the too polifh’d fcheme. 


Yet this too much, if underftood, 
If aided by one faving claufe, 
~Might eafily be turn’d togood, 
y a mere nothing in our caufe. 


Yes! mighty nothing, thee we hail, 
Since a mere nothing rules the roa# ; 
In war, love, law, whate’er the cof, 

A very nothing turns the {cale. 


A nothing wins unon the great, 
By nothing we the fair may gain 5 
A nothing gives our talents weight, 
A very nothing turns our brain. 


Thus to a nothing or a hair, 
Hangs the fuccefs of a) our care. 
A nothing gilds hope’s flattering icence ; 
A nothing wakes to dire alarms ; 
Speak, Love ! whofe tranfient fires are feen, 
Now bright, now quench’d in Chice’s 
arms. 
o> 


ANSWER 20 the Favourite Sone, 
(MA CHERE AMIE) pubiifhed in our 
Magazine for December, page 792. 

I. 
ON chere amic, let not defpair 
Your bofom joad with anxious care; 

W hofe heart fo open, mind fo free, 

Vl think of him who thinks on me. 

Mon chere amie, @c. @e. 
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ri. 
Charge not a tender virgin's flame 
With rudenefs, to comfels the fame ; 
Ob pardon ali the faults you fee, 
Sili think en her who thinks on thee. 
Mon chere amie, Sc. Ge. 


ill. 
Then let us to the church inclise 
On Hymen wait, ovr hands to join 5 
Forever after happy oe, 
I bieft with you, and you with me. 
Min chere amie, Oc. Cee 





To the Enrtons of the MassacuuseTts 
MaGazine. 


GEeNTLEMER, 


The folowing fines | at the entreaty of a friend’ 
J take rhe hiberry to offer— yor r pow inaui- 
yenee makes mc fiaiter my fef you [pam 
obiige Fi 


On the Deatru of a FAVOURITE 
SQUIRREL. 


wn forne in ftrains heroick fing, 
And mourn the death of Prince or 


ai A 


King, 
My ios! will deplore: 
‘The little darling of my heart, 
My Squirre!, bas receiv'd death's dart, 
And is, alas ! no more. 


But all the honour ti at's thy due, 
My fav rite, thall be paid to you, 
By one who was your frien’: 
A decent burial thou thalt have, 
With fiowers I'l) deck thy little grave, 
And mourn thy early end. 





The SAVAGE. 


Occaficned by the taking of Putun the Wild 
Bey, and bis introdydion at Court. 


E Courtiers, who the bieflings know, 
From fweet fociety that flow 5 

Adorn’é with each politer grace, 
Above the reft of human race ; 
Receive this youth, unform’d, untaught, 
From folitary dederts brought ; 
‘To brutite converfe long contin'd, 
Wild, end a ftranger to fs kind ; 
Receive him, and with tender care 
For reafon's ufe his mind prepare ; 
Shew him in words his thoughts to drefs, 
“To think, and what he thie. erorefs , 
Siis manners form, his condu@ pian, — 
Ané civilize him into man. 
Bot with falfe alluring {mile 
It you teach him to beguile; 
it with language foft and fair, 
You inérect him to eninare ; 
Jf to foul, and brutal vice, 


st r,o varice, 
Ter t precen'’s you mmpere, 
Hi you tale tpotiets heart 


et «+ 


Specchieis (cas hum back agas 


To the woods of Hamefiae 5 
Still sa deserts let him fray 

As his choice dire€ts his way ¢ 
Let him @i!] a rower be, 

Stidd bc innocent and free. 





The BOY and NETTLE, 
A FABLE. 


A LITTLE boy, one fummer's dey, 
Devoid of care, went out te play 5 
He roves the mead, the pleafing dies 
Of various flow’rs engage this eyes. 
From this to that with joy be turns, 
For al) in quick fuccefhon burns : 

7 he bloffom'd nettle now he gains, 

Wh ch forely tings him for his pains. 
Homeward in tears he runs with fpeed, 
Anc icbs complaints egainft the weed ¢ 
My touch fays he was foft and light, . 
Who then copl¢ think that it would bite ft 
His boy the father fondly ey", 

He kif'd him firft, end then reply'd5 
My child, the lightnefs of your touc 
Was that which made it bite fo much 5 
Had but your gripe been clofe and rude 
Its mifchief had been al] fubdu'd 5 

A fa@ from which 1'fl now deduce 

A precept for your future ufe ; 

You'll find aavedt, that ample field, 
A pienteous crop of netties yield ; 

Men who may jutt'y pafs for fuch, 
Whom you muf gripe or never touthy 
Avoid, or treat them with difdaim, 

My precept in your mind retain. 


My INVENTORY. 


ITH con{cience void of ill intest, 
With thought to al! mankind well 
meant ; 
With that religion in my heart, 
The grace which faves the better part 5 
With fpirit that does more rejoice, 
At giving once than taking twice; 
With heart that feels for others woes, 
And mind that would thefe ills oppolej 
With human frame, that nature iaith 
Portends hhort life, and {peedy death ; 
With health enough to carn my bread, 
All thanks 1 am not idly fed, ) 
ith babit to plain wholefome food, 
And appetite to find it good ; 
Wark» mel: g itee tw le R. 
And detefation of the pat; 
With jut enough, perhaps fome mores 
To keep the wolfe frotn up’ning doors 
With thanks to God for biethags feut, 
And reaton good, | fee) content; 
With tloick heed of fcorming trown, 
With cheerful cup their pride to drown, 
With temperance my courfe | tteer, 
With rudder of celettial fear, 
With this my lot I ft and dcep 
W ith {mail copeern whe riches reap. 


THE 
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THE CHARMS 


{Being a SoLuTion of THEC, Hat R. M. fofoa TURE, pubdlified laf month. ) 
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SETTS MAGAZINE. 


ofr NATURE. 


Set by PHILO MUSICO. 
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The cheek en - ros’d with 





bluth of maid - en hue, The fpark that 
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To man thefe native charms appear 
More elegant than art ; 
The painted fluih—the fnareful leer 
Ne'er penetrate the heerr. 

Hil. 
Wha: boots the bloom thar pens.) lays 
Fach mora upon the tace 


SS = 
iI. 
} 


Can that which ere the eve decays, 
lic jultly deem'd a arse 4 


The nymph who trufts to nature's aid, 
Cornes neareft to her end ; 
For nature ne‘er a face hath made, 


For hugaa till to mead. 
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Doimeflickh Dccurrences. 


BALTIMORE, February 26. 
AST week was completed, in this town, 
a Horizeatal Windmill, the frit that 
as been erected in North America. This 
curious machine was executed by Mr. Da- 
yey and one of his fons, on Philpot’s Hill, 
for the purpoie of powderjng Ivory Black, 

Jefuit’s Bark, &c. 

Puirapetenia, March o.—We learn 
that fome people in the neighboushood of 
Maurice river, (in Newjerfey) having dif- 
covered. that. rattlefnakes winter about 
{pring heads ; in order to deitroy thofe ven- 
MOUS Mepiitss a ay Cac fired thie winter 
for digging out their burrows, whea anum- 
ber of sahavitants met and deftroyed upwards 
of 200 of them, and many other fnakes ; 
from the mildnefs of the feafon, and their 
fituation, lying in the {pring water, with 
their heads only out, they were not fo torpid 
as if the weather had been colder, and this 
¢ircumftance mae itrather a dangerous un- 
dertaking, for the (nakes were very active; 
fome were found with eighteen raitles. 

ELvtzaBeTtTKTowN, March 10.—It is 
with pieafure we learn that the Glafs Man- 
wfattory in Maryland, is thriving faft. The 
giafs lately manufactured there is equal in 
9 4 to that imported from Europe : 

hen we confider the great expenfe and 
Jabour attending an undertaking of this 
kind, the advantage and benefit refulting 
from the eftablifhment of Manufactories in 
America, we cannot but hope that the en- 
couragement of ‘both publick and indivi- 
duals will be equally great: Welearn that 
Looking Glafles will be manufactured at 
thefe works in the fpring. 

Newyork, March 12.-At St. Domingo, 
the capital town of Spanith Hifpaniola, is 
fill feen the wails of the houfe that Colum- 
bus erected there in 1493, which he fortifi- 
ed and left to the care of a {mall garrifon juft 
before his fecond return to Old Spain. It 
is a large building exactly fquare, the walls 
twenty feet high, and near five feet thick ; 
and is at prefent the receptacle of filth, and 
furrounded with weeds and bufhess The 
reflective traveller naturally beholds this 
pile with veneration, as the firft building 
erected in the weftern world by European 
hhands, and under the dire€tion of a man 
whofe fervices and renown entitle it to be 
confidered as a remarkable monument of 
curiofity and (American) antiquity. 

In a late Englith magazine occurs a re- 
markable account of a lad totally blind, (as 
was fuppofed, from obftrutions in the op- 
tick nerve) being perfeétiy reftored to fight, 
by undergoing four {mart ele€trical fhocks. 
This account is attefted in the moft fatis- 
factory manner ; two girls have fince been 
cured by the fagge means; It is to be ob- 


ferved, however, that none of thefe fubje&s 
were naturally blind, 

The Philacelphia fociety for promoting 
agriculture, have unanimoufly adjudged 
their premium of a Goto MEDAL for the 
greateft quantity of cheefe, not lefs than 
§00 pounds weight, made on one farm in 
any of thefe States, to ‘Fofeph Marbhew/on, 
Ey of Conventry, Keat County, Rhode- 
iflafld ; fourteen cheefes prefented by this 
geaticete, weighed §60 pounds ; and on 

is farm is annually made from about 5 to 
6000 weight. 

The tociety dive€ted one of the cheefes tw 
be tent co ine Picdccat of the United States, 
as a {pecimen of the perfection to Which 
the manufaéture of cheefe has attained ip 
this country. 

Extra of a letter from a gentliman who was 
ately in the Genefee country. 

*€ One curiofity was a Brimftone Spring, 
which ifiues from two places about two rods 
apart, and about twenty rods from the bot- 
tom of a large hill, where it comes throug 
apertures about five or fix inches in diamé- 
ter, and perfeétly round, dcfeending like 
a {wift brook ; there is a glade about foar 
rods wide from the {prings down to the bot- 
tom of the hill, which is quite clear, ali the 
bufhes, if ever there were any, are gone, and 
there is not much foil; it is rather a rock 
of divers colours, and all the way in or near 
the water, and on every level fpot there js 
brimftone in fome places 10 or 15 inches 
deep.” 

he River Patowmack obtains a ftation 
among the moft diftinguiftied rivers in the 
world, particularly interefting. The wa- 
ters which form the land divifion of this 
river, before they are difcharged into the 
bafon, interfe& in numberlefs geometrical 
figures, an extent of country much larger 
than Italy and Greatbritain, which the 
fertilize as they glide along to umite wit 
the firft rivers, capacious enough to contain 
the ficets of the univerfal world. ‘The 
Tliames, the Seine, the Rhone and the 
Garonne, are rivulets, when compared to 
floods that pervade the fertile valley of 
Shatondob, which give appellation to four 
magnificent rivers falling into the Patow- 
mack, and will fuon carry into hie channel 
the production of a counuy four hundred 
miles in extent. 

Providence, the fource and primary caufe 
of this opulence and grandeur, in his wif- 
dom and goodnefs, created a Father to make 
thefe waters navigable and fubfervient to 
the elevation of America, amongft the 
wifeft and greateft nations in the world. 
It is unnecefiary torelate that this Father-~ 
this inftrument of Providence-this cbofen 
fecondary caufe of every blefling to — 


- 





gran race, is the illuftrious ParstpgnT of 
the United States of America. 

Powcukersiz, February 23.—In Ul- 
fier county, in the ftate of New ork, on 
an ifland in the Neverfink Creek, near- 
lyin the latitude of 41 : 30 North, a Mr. 
Raker in the beginning of the month of 
March laft, having cut down a large hollow 
beact tree, to his furprife, found the cavy- 
ity in the tree, nearly filled with the com- 
mon barn fwallows of this country, in 
quantity (by his eftimation) nearly two 
barrels. hey were in a torpid ftate ; but 
carrying fome of thofe which were not in- 
jured by the fallof the tree, near a fire, 
they were prefently reanimated by the 
warmth, and took the wing with their ufu- 
al agility. This may be retied on asa fact. 

EXETER, MARCH 20. 

We hear that the following melancholy 
and inhuman affair happened the 8th inf. 
* Pietsfieid. Milfs Dorothy Gofs being 
delivered of an illegitimate ciuia (asths the 
ad in number) and being apprehenfive that 
ber charaéter would fuffer among her ac- 
quaintance, endeavoured to efteét its death, 
by {mothering it with the clothes, while in 
bed, which appeared by fub‘tantial evidence 
but whether the fuffocated it or not we 
cannot vouch—but in the courfe of the 
evening handed the infant to her mother, 
wrapped up, who raked open the coals and 
gently laid it under the foreftick. The 
mother of the child, fenfible of the inhu- 
man att, and ftung with horrour of con- 
feience, ran in the extreme cold four miles, 
and hid herfelfin a barn. She was imme- 
diately apprehended, together with her 
mother, who confeffed that they had burnt 
the child. 

The following curious Advertifement ap- 
peared ia a late Charlefton paper :-—— 

**Juit arrived, Monf. pz ta Vota- 
TILLe : has brought over with him bofoms 
of the moft lovely conftruétions, with other 
inviting prominences, after mature ; by 
which additions, elderly ladies may pafs for 
belles of five and twenty. His artificial 
eyes are of a very beautiful aflorément—bril- 
lant black, languithing blue, and every oth- 
ef defcription, with or without eyebrows. 
He has a few fets of right African ivory 
teeth, planted in rofe coloured enamel, of fo 
carious a make, thae ladies of the firft rank 
may eat, drink, {wear, lie, and talk fcandal, 
without the leaft inconvenience. His white 
pee and rouge for cheeks, and enamel for 

Sy are confeiledly fuperiour to'the rofe and 
Fily of nature. A few fets of finger and toe 
Rai!s, either by the parcel or feparately.” 


BOSTON, Marcu. 

His Excellency the Governour, with the 
unanimous confent of the Council, has been 
pleafed to appoint the Fion. Nathan Cuth- 
ing, Efg; one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of this State. 

agent: » FF Eg * 
Nothing gives us more fatisfa@tion, than 
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to note the happy advan®ement of the Arte 
and Sciences in our country. At prefent 
we have the peculiar pleafure of announc- 
ing to the Citizens of America, the com- 
pletion, by Mr. Gullager, of an elegant buf 
of the Prefident ef the United States, in 
Plaifter of Paris, as large as the lifeein 
which the beholder, at firit view, recogniz- 
es the Great Deiverer ci our Country. 
The Connoifleurs who have vifited Mr, 
Gullager’s room, to examine this beautiful 
peice of ftatuary, are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing its merits, and the merits of the 
ingenious artift who has produced it. 

edals of the Prefident of the United 
States are now ftriking at Philadelphia, 
which are faid to convey great likenefies of 
our ilJuftrious chief. 


MARRIAGES. 

MassacuusetTts. In Bofton, Mr. 
William Cunningham, jun. to Mifs Lois 
Mav: Mr. William Heath, to Mifs Betiy 
Black ; Mr. William Doggetiy io Diss. 
Mary Rufiell ; Capt. Henry Burbeck, to 
Mrs. Abigail Webb; Mr. Wiliam Little, te 
Mifs Frances Boyd ; Mr. Hezekiah Chad- 
wick to Miis Hannah Voat ; Mr. Dan. Jen- 
kins, jun. of Scituate, to Miis Sally Hovey. 
At Charieftown, Mr. Napthtali Newhall, to 
Mifs Sally Hooper.—At Plymouth, Mr. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman, of Marietta, to 
Miis Hannah Robbins. —At Lanefborough, 
Doétor Ezra Hoyt, to Mifs Sally Smith. 
At Hingham, Dr. Daniel Shute, to Mifs 
Betfy Cuthing.—At Andover, Mr. Jofhua 
Johnfon, to Mifs Patty Spafford. —At Nan- 
tucket, Mr. Paul Bunker to Mrs. Rachel 
Coleman, their ages added together make 
150, he 76, the 74 ; Mr. Zacheus May to 
Mrs. Judith Starbuck ; Mr. Labon Mitch- 
ell to Mifs Elizabeth Freeborn ; Mr. Tim- 
othy Folger, jun. of Halifax, to Mifs Sarah 
Joy ; Mr. Phillips Fofdick to Mifs He Py 
Gardner ; Mr. Charies Ruffell to M, 7 
Hepzabeth Coffin ; Mr. George Lawrence, 
jun. to Mifs Judith Spencer; Mr. Thomas 
Coffin to Mifs Anna Folger; Mr. Obed 
Worth to Mifs Jennct Townfend ; Mr, 
William Broch to Mifs Rebecca Gardner. 

NewuampsuHire-e At Portfmouth, 
Richard Champney, Efq; to Mifs Betly 
Hickey ; Jonathan Chacbourne, Efq; of 
Berwick, to Mifs Nancy Hale. 

Ruoperistanpd. At Providence, Mr, 
John Corlis, to Mifs Sufannah C. Ruffell. 





Ornvarnep.}] At Lyme, Connedicut, 
Rev. Edward Porter. 


DEAT H §. 
MassacuuseTTs. In Bofton, Mr. 
Ebenezer Torrey, aged 59; Mifs Martha 
Greene, aged 27 5 Mrs. Elizabeth Robinfon; 
Mrs. Abigail Jones, confort of John Coffin 
Jones, Efq; Capt. Samuel Pace cece 
74; Mifs Elizabeth Perkins, aged 2 ; Mis. 
Judith Proétor, aged 455 Mrs. Elizabeth 
Putnam, widow, aged 70; Mrs. Mary oop 
rant, 
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rant, aged 62; Mrs, Louis Kileup, aged g2; 
Mifs oeny Appleton, aged g ; Min Abi mil 
Otis, aged 16; Mr. Recompence W. Stim- 
fon, aged 62 ; Mrs. Mary Kenney, aged 51 5 
Miis Sally Goldthwait; Mr. William 
Knight, aged 60; Mrs. Mary Newman, 
aged §4.—At Dorchetter, Samuel Coolidge, 
Efy; aged 39-—-At Eaftgreenwich, Mrs. 
Crantfton, confort of Col. John Cranfton.— 
At Roxbury Mr. William Williams, aged 
7t-—At Stoneham Capt. Peter Hay, aged 
At Little Cambridge, Peter Faneuil, 
fy; aged s0.—-At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary 
Hol oke, aged o1.—At Somers, Mifs Ba- 
thiah Kingfbury, of Frankiin, aged 138.— 
At Lancaiter, Mrs. Sarah Greenleaf.—At 
Sturbridge, Mr. Henry Fifk, = 84.—Mr. 
William Howard, aged 86.—Ar Charlton, 
Mrs. Lydia Goodale, aged 96.—At Lenox, 
Mr. Elijah Hydew-At Stockbridge, Mrs. 
emima Nath.—At Greatbarrington, Mrs. 
hapman, aged ror years, 6 months-and 3 
days. —At Worcetter, Deacon Chamberlain, 
aged 70.—At Saiem, Mr. John Pickering, 
aged 70; Mrs. Elizabeth Neal, widow, 
aged 20; Mr, Robert Watts, drowned.—-At 
anvers, Mr. Sylvetter Pro€tor. At Bever- 
py Mifs Sally Leech, aged 20; Mr. James 
Obear, aged 60; Mrs. Rebecca Sears, aged 
os. At Ro ley, Mrs. Oiive Nelfon, aged 
47- At Wa ham, Mrs. Mary Stearns, a- 
ed 48; Mrs. Grace Peirce, aged 34. At 
Se etuctaut, Mrs. Betfy Gardner, confort of 
John Gavoner, Efq; Mr. Ben. Swain; Mifs 
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Deborth: Swain. At Southborough, Mra 
Sarah Newton, aged 106 years; the retained 
her fenfes to the lait; her mother lived 113 
years, and one of her fifters 102 years. A€ 
Lincoln, Deacon Jothua Brooks, aged 70. 
Ruopersnand. At Newport, after a 
confinement of 1§ years by a paralytiole 
ftroke, Mrs. Lyndon, aged 80, wiaow of the 
late Governour Lyndon.—At Providente, 
Mrs. Phebe Chace, aged 35. 
Connecticut. At Bethlem, Rev, 
a Bellamy, D. D. aged 71.—At 
eathersfield, Mr. Carter, aged 107.—At 
Lifbon, Mrs. Knight, aged go. 
Newjyersey. At Newark, Deacon 
Samuel Alling, aged gs. At Mount Keme 
ble, Hon. Samue! Kemble, Efg. aged 86. 
PeNNsYLtvANtA. At Marple, Dr. Ber. 
nard Vanlear, aged +e 
Marytanp. At Baltimore, Capt. Jo. 
nathan Bruce, of Bofton. 
Vircinra.—At Dumfries, on his way 
to Congrefs, Hon. William Grayfon, Seh- 
ator of the United Scates from Virginia. 
SovTHCAROLINA. Baron Glaubeck, 
by his horfe falling in leaping a ditch. 
Vermont. At Newbury, Rev. Jacob 


Wood. 
Foreign DEAT H. 

At Montpelier, in South France, aged 
129 years, Philip Louisde Vertot.. He has 
left a fon who is now in his 98th year, and 
a gran¢fon who was 70 on the 2oth day of 
Augutt, on which day all dined together. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, for MARCH, 1790. 





Barometer. 


Thermometer. 












































, Wind. Weather. 
>. 7 A.M. | 1 P.M, | 9 P.M. 7 A.Me§ 1P.M. jg? M. | dines Satemetin 
1 | 29 91 | 30 04] 29 Qt || 19 31 5) 25 W. S. Fair. Cloudy, 
2 47129 43 47 || 34 40 3 § NE. NW. E. Cloudy, Fog. 
3 07 | 29 CO 31 }) 35 42 5123 SE. “W. Rain. Faire 
4 65 74] “92 || 14 3 sfia 5; W. Fair. 
40 11 99 ; 15 39 $133 5! SW. S. Fai. Haz. Clow 
: 29 46 22 i 3 59 §137 § SE. SW. W. | Rai. Clou. Ligh. 
¢ 15 17 44 11 3 40 S129 5 | w. Cloudy, Fair. 
8 53 62 731) 138 Si2a s}is 5 NW. W. Fair, Cloudy. 
‘9 99 | 30 03 | 30 14 |] 2 14 11 NW. W. Fair. 
20 | 3° 25 2% 23 9 2 23 Ww. Hazy, Cloudy. 
iI 07 | 29 69 | 29 54 || 27 3 27 E. SE. NW. So.Ra.Fa, A.By’ 
92} 20 75 113005 |} 27 §|36 5] 30 NW. Fair. 
32 | 30 06 4}29 ? ‘| 3° 41 40 S. Cloudy, Hazy. 
< 29 7 8 til 35 44 34 «§ SW. Fair, Clou. Fait. 
1 96 30 03 | 30 23 |] 32 36 Sizg 5) __ NW. Fair. 
16 | 30 33 24 09 || 22 25 §|20 § | NW. E. SE. | Hazy,Clou.Sno. 
17 | 29 61 | 29 49 | 29 43 || 34 43 54 50 SE. SW. Fog. Clou. Haze 
i $4. 61 17 | 3 40 39 § Ww. Clou.Fa.Av.Boe 
19 | 3° 02 | 30 07 | 30 2 I 27 §+22 NW. Fair. 
20 4 2 29 |} 18 32 5] 30 | NW. Sz. $ Hazy,Cloudy. 
C | 29 95 | 29 53 | 29 go | 44 5157 47 § SW. Cloudy, Hazy. 
22 go 79 75 || 3 42 33 SE. NE. Cloudy, Snow. 
23 77 8, 99 |), 33 37 $132 5) NE. Snow, Cloudy 
24 4 17 6 || 33 3 34 | SE. Clou. Sn. Ras 
2 I 71 5 | 34 4 37 § NW. W. Fair. | 
ab 9 94 7 3 42 5130 5 | W. NE. Cloudy, Rain. 
27 H 7 3 3 4 §'35 § | NE. SE. S. Fog. Cloudy. 
Cc 73 $, 941144 5'15 5135 § w. Fair, Hazy. 
29 | 30 04 | 30 05 9 32 § 1 35 33 NE. E. Hazy. 
3° | 29 94] 29 gf] 30 CO || 32 42 §)| 32 E. NW. Cloudy, Fairs 
31 43° 15] 30 17 441) 3% 5139 Sige Nw. Fair. 





